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rHE CUT PAPER PATTERNS 
The special cut paper pattern desiqna, which have been 
discontinued for the remainder of the summer, will he resumed 
it the beginning of Septe mber, with the opentng of the au 


ftumn fashion season 


= recent prospects of peace have been more exciting 

than the developments of wat We have enough 
war stories already in stock to last for a long time to 
come. Personal narratives of experiences at Manila and 
of fighting on land and sea at Santiago still fill the news- 
We are entirely satisfied with the 
bility of our troops to fight Spanish soldiers and of our 


papers and magazines 


sailors to sink Spanish war-ships, and we are not at all 
inxious to test any further the ability of Americans to 
cope with yellow fever. We have by no means “ had 
enough” in the military sense, but in the ordinary sense 
We don't care to test the fighting qualities of 
our men against the Philippine insurgents, or to learn 
vhat would be the effect upon the Spanish mind of Com 
modore Watson's appearance off the coast of Spain. We 
would be glad to have peace, and we all hope that the 


we have 


negotiations at this writing in progress may bring it to us 

Peace, however, will not bring the end of our labors, but 
only the beginning of new ones. For some time to come, 
in any event, we shall have to maintain armies in the 
West Indies and probably at Manila, and will bave to 
demonstrate whether we are as good at pacification and 
The second act of 
the Spanish-American drama promises to be quite as inter 
We are anxious to have it begin. 


administration as we are at fighting 
esting as the first 


Tue question of what new territory and what increase 
of responsibilities the close of the war may bring is one 
that concerns the women of the country quite as much as 
the men, for whatever new lands we undertake to gov- 
ern,some Americans will have to livein,and not only Amet 
We have annexed Ha 
waii, and of course our army and navy will have to be 


ican men, but American women 


represented there, and the wives of officers will make 


their homes there for longer or shorter terms, as they do .- 


now in the army posts of the West. So it will *“ an 


Puerto Rico, so for a time at least in Cuba, a» 8° ™ the 


. ~ the charge « 
Philippines, unless we manage to ese* . f 
’ . se ure new experiences 
those uncomfortable islands I “we 
. . Women—new opportunities, 
in sight for many Amery . y Opt : 
. + trials and separations Perhaps 
new duties, and 
re for American mothers that desolating ex 
perience which English women in India have so long had 
to endure—the parting from young children sent home 
from tropical countries to grow up and be educated at 
home 


Tue young Queen Wilhelmina of Holland is to be 
sworn in with proper ceremonies at Amsterdam on the 
6th of September She will be eighteen years old on 
August 31, and a fortnight of jubilation will begin on 
that day. The principal ceremony, on September 6, is 
called, not a coronation, but an enthronization. The 
Queen takes the oath of office, and the president and 
members of the states-general swear to support her au 
thority. The Hollanders are devoted to their young 
Queen, and with excellent reason, and there will be a 
happy time at Amsterdam over her coming of age. The 
Hague, as every one knows, is the capital of Holland ; 
but the Dutch constitution provides that enthronement 
shall take place at Amsterdam, in the New Church 


Evipence of the uneasiness of some Parisians under 
the imputation of ill-feeling towards Americans appears 
in the presence, in a recent issue of the Sun (New York), 
of a card from the proprietors of the Magasins du Louvre 
denying a story, recently published in American news 
papers, that American buyers had been discourteously 
treated in that mart. The denial points out inaccuracies 
in the story, and is convincing as to the past, as well as 
in assurances as to the future. Paris seems to have quite 
recovered from any disposition she may have had to flout 
Americans for political reasons 


ALL the stirring events of the summer have not sufficed 
to put Andrée the explorer out of the minds of his 
friends. Dr. Terwange, a young Frenchman, left Van- 
couver, British Columbia, on July 29 for Skaguay, to 
join M. Varick's expedition to search northern Alaska for 
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traces of the lost explorer. There will be ten men in all 
in the party, and they take with them a small balloon, of 
which they hope to be able to make effective use. The 
expedition goes under the auspices of the Geographical 
Society of France. 


Miss Jessie Scu.ey, whose exploit in going from Paris 
to Madrid to see the Queen-Regent in the interests of 
peace has had due attention and more from the news- 
papers, hails from Milwaukee, and is a cousin of Commo- 
dore Schley. It is told of her that she has long had the 
desire to do memorable deeds, and has done her best to 
become famous in philanthropy. She was educated ina 
convent in Canada, and, after seeing something of society, 
wished to become a nun, but did pot prove to have the 
health which is considered indispensable to that calling. 
Then she started a ‘home for working-girls, which she 
kept up for some years, and later busied herself with 
work among the poor of Milwaukee. Of late years she 
has been studying art in Paris. Her futile trip to Madrid 
has caused her to be much criticised and even derided, 
but it may be said of her that she has given such proofs 
of the sincerity of her interest in the well-being of her 
fellows that her intentions are entitled to indulgent con 
sideration. 


Ir seems a great pity that such a life as that of Dr. 
William Pepper, of Philadelphia, should have been cut 
short at fifty-five. The newspapers tell us that he died 
from the effects of overwork. The world cannot at all 
afford to lose such men in the prime of their experience 
and knowledge, even though, as seems to have been the 
case with Dr. Pepper, they do several men’s work while 
their strength holds out. 

There are physicians in every generation and in many 
communities who are so busy with public duties that they 
seem to practise their profession in their spare time. 
So it was with Dr. Pepper. His medical practice is said 
to have been very large, but the work by which he is 
best known was a work of education in connection with 
the University of Pennsylvania. He became a lecturer in 
its medical department in 1868, and in 1881 was elected 
provost of the university. Under his charge the univer- 
sity developed from a local institution to one of national 
reputation. Its endowments and properties increased in 
value from $1,600,000 to $5,000,000, and the number of 
its students from 981 to 2180. Many new departments 
were added to it, and when he resigned, in 1894, its posi 
tion among American universities was established. 

Dr. Pepper did much for Philadelphia and for the pub 
lic besides what he did for the university. He was med- 
ical director of the Centennial Exposition of 1876, and 
president of the first Pan-American Medical Congress in 
Washington in 1893. He published some important med- 
ical works, founded a medical paper, and was one of the 
founders of the Pennsylvania School of Industrial Art 
He died of heart-disease in California, where he had gone 
in search of rest. ‘‘Overwork,” says a newspaper cle- 
spatch, ‘‘ had sapped his strength until it was unequal to 
the demands made on it.” 


Wuewn Ballington Booth and his wife seceded from the 
Salvation Army, and started the organization called the 
i ———weers* America, they adopted a uniform for their 
followers, and wens about their work to the beating of 
drums, as they had been seq to do in the Salvation Army. 
It seems that now the Volutwerg are inclined to think it 
expedient to give up these tokem of military organiza 
tion. Their work at present is chiefly -ejt) the inm 
of prisons and with discharged prisoners, 
find employment. 


ates 
for whom they 
Their field and methéds not being 
those of the Salvation Army, they think if best to avoid 
the outward signs which tend to cause the n to be con 
fused with General Booth's troopers, or Mearded as a 
rival organization, and to wear merely some ‘mple 
by which their calling may be indicated. 
be settled at a council early in October. 


badge 
Phe ‘watter will 


Que Elmira Female College needed $100,000 to give it 
Besest lease of life, and the money has been raised. Half 
of it was given by citizens of Elmira ; half was raised else 
where. 

The University of Rochester needs $100,000 to defray 
the cost of opening the university to girl students. The 
money has not been raised yet, but the women of Roch 
ester are bent on getting it, and will try hard. 

Barnard College in New York has also called for $100, - 
000, for the equipment of its new buildings. At last ac- 
counts about half of the money had been promised on 
condition that the whole sum is subscribed before Octo 
ber3. The largest subscriber so far is Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, who has made a provisional subscription of $25,000. 


A NOTABLE piece of woman's work in art is the Greek 
window designed by Mrs. Whitman of Boston, and lately 
put up in the Harvard Memorial Hall at Cambridge. It 
is a large window, opposite the main entrance of the hall, 
and has the most conspicuous place the great building 
offers. It was first shown in June of the present year. 


WITH a momentum acquired through the recent visits 
of two royal princes, the Newport season goes gayly for- 
ward. One swallow doesn’t make a summer, but two 
princes seem able to make a season extraordinary even in 
the brilliant annals of Newport. The visit of the Count 
of Turin has been the occasion for a display of great good 
humor on the part of both entertainers and entertained. 
The Count’s amiability led him to accept invitations for 
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about twice as many functions as he could possibly at- 
tend; while, as for his would-be hosts and hostesses, their 
good humor apparently did not allow them to harbor re- 
sentment, The Count seemed to have no shortcomings— 
save these not-comings. He delighted in a whole gamut 
of festivities, from that pink of plebeian joys the shoot 
ing of the chutes, to the formal glories of Mrs. Potter 
Palmer’s elaborate dinner. He had an insatiable appetite 
for new sensations, and they came to him plentifully in 
the shape of golf, clum-bakes, and other diversions not yet 
domiciled on the Campagna or the Mediterranean shores 
He took his departure « week ago, bound for the moun- 
tains, and armed with two sets of golf-sticks, with which 
he means to introduce the great game under Italian 
skies. 

One of the many dinvers in honor of the Count was 
that given by Mrs. William Astor. When the invitations 
were issued, Mrs. Astor expected that her son would be 
present to receive a share of the lionizing, but the day of 
the dinuer found Colonel John Jacob languishing in quar- 
antine off Tampa. The social weather-observers, who 
love mightily to prognosticate, have called attention to 
the fact that Mr. Chauncey Depew and Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., were among the guests at this 
function. The prophets immediately announced an im 
pending reconciliation in the Vanderbilt family. The 
breach between the elder and the younger Cornelius, 
caused by the latter's marriage with Miss Wilson, has al 
ready lasted Jonger than was anticipated by many. Mr 
and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt returned from Europe 
lust Saturday, and are now at the Breakers, their New- 
port place. 


Wak is bringing strange experiences to many people. 
Some of these aspects may seem rather frivolous, com- 
pared with the solemnity of death and conquest, but they 
nevertheless have their own place among the details. For 
instance, it was strange enough, those melting days last 
week, to read that certain society women, leaders of New 
York’s smart set, were still in the city. They were wo- 
men who are devoting themselves to helping the Red 
Cross Society. Their interest in the war has not been 
merely sentimental. It has been practical and self-sacri 
ficing. New York houses which, within, have scarcely 
seen the light of a summer day, are blinking with aston 
ishment through unshuttered windows, while their mis 
tresses confer with financiers, government officials, nurses, 
reporters, and a strange procession of persons in the half 
darkness of the rooms. Probably to the world at large it 
seems of little moment that certain women of wealth and 
fashion should stay in New York when the weather clerk 
is giving object-lessons in Cuban temperature, To the 
women themselves, however, the summer of 1898 will be 
quite apart from the rest of their days. One can imagine 
them in years to come, on the deck of a yacht, on a New- 
port veranda, or some chilly morning in Bar Harbor, re- 
counting to an eager audience the incredible experiences 
of *‘ the summer I staid in town.’ 

When it comes to relating experiences, however, per- 
haps Mrs. J. O. Porter, wife of the President’s secretary, 
will be the best equipped. Mrs. Porter went to Cuba 
with Miss Clara Barton, and returned last week on the 
State of Texas. If an undiscerning fate should require 
Mrs. Porter to earn her living in the future, there would 
not be the slightest trouble about it. From the wounded 
soldiers at Siboney would come such testimony as to her 
ability to cook for invalids that people would be tempted 
to counterfeit illness, if only to taste of her dishes. Mrs 
Porter’s reminiscences are not all of the hospital. At her 
request, she was taken to the trenches by one of the army 
officers, and was the only woman to witness the fighting 
before Santiago. As long as her escort would allow her 
to remain there she staid at the front, watching the 
furious charges up the hill at San Juan, and attending as 
best she could to the needs of the wounded. 


A FEW years ago golf was described as the most exclu 
sive—literally so—of sports. It was claimed that the ex 
pense of securing and keeping up the links would pre 
vent golf from ever becoming anything but the privilege 
aud the mania of the rich. During the last five years, 
however, the devotees to the game have increased many 
times a hundredfold. Scarcely a summer resort without 
its links; scarcely a good-sized town, East or West, with- 
out its club. It is a sport in whose favor volumes could 
be and have been written, and against which practically 
nothing can be urged. Women have taken it up with an 
ardor they never showed for the more violent and undig- 
nified exercise of tennis. The national women’s cham 
pionship will be held in October at Ardsley, near New 
York, and promises to be a great event. At the first wo 
men’s championship, in 1885, there were only twelve en 
tries. Last year there were thirty-three, and there will be 
still more this season. Of course Miss Beatrix Hoyt is con- 
sidered to have the best chance of carrying off the trophy 
She has done so for two years now, and is said to be play- 
ing better than ever this season. But then, so are several 
others. Miss Anna Sands, Mrs. W. Butler Duncan, Jr., 
Mrs. Foxhall Keene, and Miss Alice Rogers are probable 
contestants; so are Miss Shearson, Mrs. John R. Gott, 
Miss Janette MacDonald, and Mrs. Hobart C. Chatfield 
Taylor, of Chicago. Miss Hoyt is a strong rival, how 
ever. She has a swing like that of the Scotch profes 
sionals, and she has the advantage of perfect aplomb and 
self-confidence. She looks the part, too. With her shirt 
waist sleeves unbuttoned and rolled back almost to the 
shoulder, showing her arms browned to the shade of an 
Indian’s skin, she is the embodiment of the girl who in 
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the summer and autumn seems not to have a thought be- 
youd the golf-field. It is ta be hoped that October and 
Ardsley will give the women players better weather than 
August and Manchester-by-the-Sea furnished them last 
year. Then it rained steadily one day; but the women 
plodded around the links as unconcerned as if the weather 
had been perfect. 


OUR PARIS re] 
LETTER | 
gir smart and sporty Parisian has now not only to 

think of her golfing gown, her tailor-made walking 
gown, her bicycle costume, but she has her automobile 
gown—perhaps the most important of all, for a promenade 
en automobile without being properly dressed for it is a 
chic sort of misery. Privately 1 am not at all sure that 
automobiles in any costume are an unmixed joy. We none 
of us envied Baroness von Zuylen, the only woman in a 
party of thirty starting out yesterday morning on the 
race to Amsterdam and back. She wore a very good- 
looking gown of gray mixed goods, with a dark blue 
jacket. Like all the other engineers—or chauffeurs, as 
they are called here: a word that is fast being immor 
talized as slang—her eyes were protected by enormous 
blue-glass goggles. ‘The dust in a race is something 
frightful, I am told 
French tailors are beginning now to make a specialty 
of gowns for the automobile. They are generally in gray, 
dark blue, or green, and covert-coating seems to be the 
favorite material. The coats are smart, with many pock- 
ets and large and beautiful buttons. Nearly every chau/- 
feuse is provided with a long supple redingote, trimmed 
with a volant en forme. The hat, it goes without saying, 
is as simple as possible, is generally felt, and is worn with 
a thick veil. 











All sorts of charming things have been going on in these 
last days of the season, whicli means of course all sorts 
of beautiful toilettes. Madame Aubernon de Neuville gave 
a comedy in her lit 
tle private theatre 
She, you will re 
member, is the orig- 
inal of the Marquise 
in Pailjeron’s ** Le 
Monde of |’on s’en- 
nuie.” All sorts 
of amusing things 
are told about her 
salon and her din 
ners. She enter 
tains Academ) 
cians, and rings a 
little bell to enjoin 
silence round the 
festive board when 
one of these is 
about to speak 
One time it was 
Renan, who re- 
marked that he 
should like some 
more peas. 

What I started to 
write about, how- 
ever, was some of 
the gowns at the 
comedy. One of 
the loveliest was of 
white mousseline, 
embroidered with 
sweet-peas, and ac 
cented with bre- 
telles of black vel 
vet and diamonds. The sweet-peas zigzagged across the 
skirt from left to right, and across the bodice of pleat 
ei mousseline de soie from right to left. Little straps 
of velvet went over the shoulders, on which sparkled dia- 
monds. A velvet dog-collar, with a diamond dog-collar 
over it, finished 
the neck. 

Another beauti 
ful gown was of 
white crépe de 
Chine, deliciously 
embroidered with 
fleurs éleintes, 
made on a trans- 
parent of rose silk. 
At the gorsage 
chouz,and a band 
uniting them, of 
violet tulle. 

Another stun 
ning gown, per- 
haps a little too 
stunning for my 
taste, was of yel 
low satin embroid- 
ered with nastur 
tiums. I should 
say, however, that 
these were éteints, 
as are all the em- 
broideries of this 
year. The bodice 
to this gown was 
lovely It was 
an intercrossing of 
draperies of tulle 
and satin, square 
across the top, and 
tightly held on the 
left with a spray of 
nasturtinms. The belt and bretelles were in nasturtium- 
colored satin. 


The new Russian ambassadress, the Princess Ouroussof, 
wears beautiful gowns, and has exquisite taste in dress. 
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At her first reception at the embassy, she wore a pearl- 
gray satin embroidered with orchids, the body of the 
flower made of mousseline de soie uppliquéd with em- 
broidery of silks in natural colors. Avother dress worn 
at another embassy was of yellow satin embroidered with 
ivy leaves. Another had a skirt of white satin and a cor- 
sage of Nile-green velvet, Louis XV. in shape, with a 
deep point in front. This was embroidered with rings 
in rhinestones, and-was very effective and beautiful. 

Another decidedly pretty summer evening dress that 
I have noticed lately was a charming gown of black 
mousseline de soie trimmed with black Chantilly over a 
transparent of aquamarine silk. Shirrs at the top of the 
skirt were arranged to give the effect of an apron, and 
little ruches of mousseline de soie promenaded every- 
where. The sleeves were original and charming, three 
little ruches of mousselinve de soie heading three points of 
Chantilly coming over the arm. The belt was of mousse- 
line de soie, blue 
and black. 


Dinner dresses 
are still made with 
long sleeves and 
elbow sleeves, and 
elbow sleeves are 
worn at summer 
garden parties. A 
novelty in summer 
gowns was shown 
me by Sylvie and 
Jeanne Boué—a 
black skirt and 
a corselet entire- 
ly made of linon 
shirred on to heavy 
cords over rose. 
The belt was of 
shirred satin, the 
sleeves were shirr 
ed, and at the left 
side of the waist 
was a bunch of 
silk poppies; for 
artificial flowers 
are also worn with 
these summer 
dresses, though I 
cannot say that, to 
my thinking, they 
are the best taste. 

The midsummer gowns make one think of butterflies’ 
wings—of anything that is diaphanous, gauzy, and that 
looks as though it might fly. The mignonnes, Valen 
ciennes, the tiny ruches running in every direction or 
coming together in crosses or rosaces, are the most ethereal 
and dainty things that have been imagined for a long 
time to give the summer ideal to the summer gown, In- 
crustations of lace of every description are seen on nearly 
all the midsummer toilettes, thrown into relief by metres 
and metres of Valenciennes shirrings or mousseline de soie 
bouillons. 

The habit is decidedly the novelty this season, and it is 
going to be one of the features of autumn and winter 
styles. Nearly every one of the smartest new summer 
gowns for out-door wear is made with a habit coat. A 
white muslin was trimmed with muslin bands put on to 
form a lattice-work trimming, and worn with a white satin 
coat covered with spangles. But one sees coats of muslin, 
and endless numbers in guipure. For that matter, you 
will see many of these fetching models in the Bazan, if 
you have not already, for they have been sketched in 
Paris and sent over for you. They are of two sorts—the 
close tight-fitting coat, exactly like that of a riding-habit, 
and a garment like a basque—round, ample, coming 
slightly over the hips in a point in front, and in the back 
shaped like a turtle’s shell. They are embroidered and 
trimmed in relief exactly like the skirts, and are charming 
in their endless variety. 

The first sketch represents a dainty little dress from 
Charvet of shirt-waist fame. It is of light summer wool, 
trimmed with bias bands of the same, interwoven and 
stitched in the charming manner the drawing shows. 
The skirt is also trimmed with bias bands, as well as the 
sleeves. 

The revers to the waist are of faille blanche, trimmed 
with tiny shirred satin ribbons. The belt is of black satin, 
as is the Lavalliére cravat. The chemisette is of white 
linon, with a little turned-over collar. The bat, trimmed 
entirely with feathers, is from Reboux. 

The next sketch, from Doucet, is a gown in blue lin- 
on, incrusted with wide guipure insertion, starting on 
the waist and widening on the skirt to give the effect of 
a stole. The yoke is in white linon, the belt in white 
faille. The whole is one of the prettiest morning frocks 
one can imagine, especially worn with a tricorne like the 
model from Lody, made in straw, with a knot of pale blue 
taffeta. 

The last sketch is a little frock of summer cloth from 
Emma and Marie Weille. The bolero is trimmed with 
embroidered revers and a border or dépassant of the same. 
It opens over a chemisette of white mousseline de soie, 
pleated, and rayéd with a eroisillon of cerise satin ribbon. 
The top of the skirt of this smart little gown is trimmed 
with the same embroidery. The hat is a toque from Re- 
boux, trimmed with plumes and mousseline de soie. 

KATHARINE DE Forest. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
GNARLED OAKS. 


TS amateurs who delight in fine turner’s work 

sometimes show their friends a collection of gnarled 
and knotty pieces of wood, planed and polished to a 
smooth surface, so as to exhibit beautiful shades of color 
and exquisite complications of curved lines. Nurtured 
among rough mountain winds or forced to seek nourish- 
ment in the crevices of bare rocks, they have developed a 
weird and irregular beauty, such as a merely smooth pros- 
perity could never have afforded; they, like their vege- 
table ancestry before them, have thriven among obstacles. 
Even the white pine, with its natural grace and symmetry 
of growth, produces pine knots that give light and heat, 
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when needful, for a whole rustic household. In such 
communities, at least in Northern climates, it seems as if 
the trees had in some degree influenced the men and wo- 
men. When we real Miss Wilkins’s stories, for instance, 
we are studying a collection of pine knots and gnarled 
ouks. 

To those brought up in New England, in particular, or 
even to many who have grown familiar with it by years 
of summer residence, there is an attraction in these knot- 
ty qualities. The reticence that conceals alike joy und 
pain; the shrewdness that educates a household of think- 
ers and future lenders on a barren soil; the keenness that 
makes a sharp bargain, and yet honestly abides by it if it 
turns the other way—these are traits to which one comes 
back with contentment, oftentimes, from sunnier lands 
and more slipshod.races. No doubt it would be more 
agreeable to find the ideally perfect combination; to en- 
counter people who united the most free and lavish gen- 
erosily with the prompt payment of debts; who could 
meet each other with ardent expressiveness, and yet part 
without hysterics; who could be epicureans in joy, and 
yet stoics in pain. But since no family of the human 
race ever fully united this dificult combination of quali- 
ties, let us take some satisfaction in what we can find. 
As individuals let us by all means exhibit the union 
of every conceivable gift that can make human life beau- 
tiful. But probably the nearer we get to this unsurpass- 
able standard of perfection, the more charitable we shall 
be with those who fall short of it and exhibit at least a 
part. 

For myself, I confess to a positive pleasure when I re- 
tire in the summer among farmers whose highest expres- 
sion of certainty is, ‘‘ 1dun’no’ but it is,” or of uncertainty, 
“T dun’no’ as I know.” It affords to me the satisfaction 
which Mr. Howells frankly admits as coming to him when 
arrived in a community which rolls its r’s to his full sat- 
isfaction. The pleasure is all the greater because I know 
that this cautious utterance usually covers a clear, firm, 
accurate opinion. Riding on a stage-top many years ago 
in the White Mountains, with an eminent New York law- 
yer and his recently married English wife, she asked the 
stage-driver confidingly which of his six horses he thought 
the best. After a little reflection he answered, ‘‘ Waal, I 
dun’no’ but the off wheeler is most as good as any one 
of ‘em.” ‘What aman!” she whispered to her husband. 
‘He won't tell me anything.” ‘‘ He has told you all you 
asked,” said her more experienced spouse, ‘‘ only you have 
not learned his language yet.” This guarded utterance, 
this avoidance of over-statement, this seeming absence of 
settled opinion, is simply a veil given the man by nature, 
like the protecting fluid thrown out by the cuttle-fish, for 
self-protection. If you think that he does not know his 
own mind, try to coax him to vote against his judgment 
in town meeting. 

In the same way, one is liable to be deceived as to the 
emotional nature of these gnarled oaks, to doubt whether 
the sap runs freely through them. The test of these 
men’s care of their offspring, for instance, is not to be 
found in caresses, but in sacrifice and self-devotion. Even 
at this day a woman of middle age will sometimes tell 
you, if asked, that she could not remember that her mo- 
ther had ever kissed her; and yet that mother’s whole life 
may have been one long career of sacrifice for her children. 
So the New England farmer's whole life of economy, absti- 
nence, and weary labor may be given to his family, while 
yet nothing of all this is shown on the surface. It is a 
very different form of expression from that shown by a 
French-Canadian father, who will lie under a tree rolling 
over and over with his little boy, finally teaching him, at 
the early age of three, to smoke a pipe pour s’amuser. 
But since one cannot combine everything, who shall say 
which is best? Sometimes, even in the sterner type of 
character, one sees an outburst of feeling leading to acts 
purely passive. Once when I was present at the funeral 
of a little adopted child, a boy, who had died after a few 
hours from eating poisoned berries, the whole service 
proved bare enough, and showed no sign of emotion; but 
as the coffin was being removed, the man got up hastily, 
went to the other end of the.room, evidently by a sud- 
den impulse, took a bunch ofwild pink azalea, flung it 
down, with a look of hopeless despair, wpon thefttle cof- 
fin, and then seated himself again. 

One of the finest aspects of this reticent nature is in the 
silent endurance of great calamities. I have in mind a 
country town where most of the farmers have lost three- 
quarters of all they had laid up, through unwise invest 
ments in Western mortgages, and where the town funds 
themselves were heavily impaired by the same delusion; 
and yet strangers might spend the whole summer in the 
little town, talk with the village people, be driven about 
by the men, and go away without hearing one word about 
losses, to which the millions lost by the Leiter family in 
the famous Chicago speculation were really a trivial ca- 
Jamity, in view of the comparative wealth and resources 
of the persons concerned. After all, there are merits in 
the oak-knot type. Undoubtedly there are temptations 
which go with it; the farmer handles so little money di- 
reetly in his occupation that he is tempted sometimes to 
gain an advantage over the ‘‘ city man” who represents 
indefinable wealth. This seldom, however, involves the 
direct non-payment of obligations; he draws the line 
there; and is his wife, after all, so much more anxious to 
get high prices for washing than is the city lady to keep 
down the necessary bill for renovating white duck skirts? 
And sometimes among these rustics one finds expectations 
so moderate, a spirit of justice so pathetically strict, that 
it seems as if it could hardly exist on the same planet with 
Stock Exchange Boards. A farmer whom I have known 
for twenty years came once by request to a neighboring 
house of *‘ city people” to do some small jobs; and on be- 
ing afterwards asked as to the price, he sat down, reflect- 
ed, and announced that he guessed he should have to 
charge them thirteen cents, This alone was a marvel— 
as never before or since have I heard of any one’s pay- 
ing that precise amount for anything. But this was not 
all. The sum was paid with some difficulty, since it is 
always hard to make change in the country; and two 
days after, the lady of the house, who told me the story, 
saw her neighbor climbing up the hill. Being admitted 
to the kitchen, he said that he bad been thinking the mat- 
ter over, and had decided that he had overcharged her, 
and that eleven cents would have been about the square 
thing. Depositing two cents on the table, he withdrew. 
In this case the oak grain was unmistakable. 

Tuomas WENTWORTH Hiae@rnson. 
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THE THETA CLUB OF BOSTON. 
| N the heart of the city of Boston, within five minutes’ 
valk of the State House and Boston Common, at 20 
Ashburton Place is a club for women who earn their own 
living, called the Theta Club. It has also been called the 


Girls’ Boarding-house. From the two names, each of 





which is indicative of an object of the organization, we di, 
have a correct idea of its full scope and some suggestions 
is to its methods of work 4 
Ihe idea of this house, which should be at once a home 2 
well as a club for self-supporting women originated 
with one of Boston’s society women—a woman of wealth 
ind culture, alike large-hearted and generous-handed 
Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer Several years experience in a 
venation home” in Lancaster, Massachusetts, in which 
it had bten her habit to entertain, on her own invitation, 
tired and overworked women of moderate means, had 
given her a most intelligent conception of the needs of 
working-women who are without local homes iu large . 
ci Bla hl * rr Va .2 
While it was very apparent that their first and most CONSEE aa TOOKED 
pressing need was of better cooked and more nutritious ae nan , 
or pattern see No. VI. on pattern-sheet 
Supplement 





Fies. 1 any 2.—LADIES’ 
For patterns see No. XIIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fies. 1 anp 2.—CHEMISES WITH YOKE OF EMBROIDERY. 
For patterns see No. XIV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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For patterns see 


IN VARIOUS STYLES. 
No. VIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


food and better housing than can be ordinarily obtained by a woman of slender 
income in the cheaper boarding and lodging houses of our cities, it was equally. 


Appare that class, self-supporting women without home and church and 
social ties in crowded centres were suffering quite as much through social and 
intellectual starvation as through inferior provision for bodily wants 

lo furnish, then 


t Social centre for working-women in the city of Boston, as 


well as to bring good living within their reach and to make a home for as many 
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LONG DRESSING SACQUE AND OPEN-SLEEVED COMBING 


For patterns see No. IIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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SHORT DRESSING JACKET. 
For pattern see No. IV. on pattern-sheet Snpplement, 














































NIGHT-GOWNS. 


as could be accommodated 
in the club building, the 
Theta Club was organized. 
It is not a home or club 
for the very poorly paid 
wage-earner, nor does it 
in any sense extend chari- 
ty tothe working-woman, 
except as a private matter 
between the individual 
and its generous founder. 

While it works some- 
what on the lines of the 
boarding-home for girls, 
as it has existed for more 
than forty years, it differs 
from it in this fundamen- 
tal particular—that there 
is no board of manage 
ment, church, association, 
or other outside governing 
power back of it. While 
such homes have been and 
are still a powerful social 
factor in the life of the 
young and inexperienced 
and scantily paid wage- 
earners in our cities, they 
do not by any means reach 
the class of women who 
prize independence above 
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For patterns see No, XL. on pattern-eheet Supplement. 
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Of sixteen women who were in the house during a single selected month, 
seven were stenographers, three teachers, one a compositor, one a buyer in a 
large department store, one engaged in charity work, and one a student 
of music, ‘They were intelligent, thouglitful women, whose opinion in any 
matter would be of value. Some had lived in lodging-houses and drifted 
from mo to place for their meals; others had chosen boarding-house life; 
all had known the difficulties, and some had known the dangers in the life of 
a woman working alone in a large city, and with one voice they testified as to 
the value of such a club home for women—a home in which their individual- 
ity is respected and their right to self-government honored; a home in which 
they find rest and recreation, renewal and uplifting, and in which they get in 
bodily comfort an adequate return for their hard-earned money. 

Mary 8. Frereusson, 
MENTAL PICTURES. 

Na songs are two pictures that recur to my mind with such persistency,” 

she said, ‘‘that [am sure some day | shall come to them iti real life.” 

“ T have often thought,” said the listener, ‘* that these mental pictures which 
come to so many of us are something of the nature of those cloud pictures 
seen by travellers in the mountains. They may be of a place the traveller has 
passed or one at which he has not yet arrived.” 

‘Perhaps so,” answered the first. ‘One of my mental pictures is o1 ¥ -+* 
den. I never owned or saw such a garden as it shows me. But I feel sure 1 
shall see this one some day. It is very large, and bounded on one side, at Jeast. 
by a stone wall. There is water not far off, for I can see the glint of it 
through the trees, There are rows of sweet-smelling bushes and shrubs all 
around it, and great beds and masses of all sorts of old-fashioned fragrant flow 
ers. Every flower I knew and loved as a child is there, aud many new ones 
besides. And it seems sometimes as if I saw it by moonlight, or when the 
rain had fallen at night, and the rich odors are rising to my window, My 
garden is very real to me. : ? 

“The other picture is very different, It is a cottage perched up near the 
top of a huge mountain. Other mountains are all about. The scenery is 
wild, grand, and lonely, for there are no other houses near this little home of 
mine. But it isa home. I know I shall love that place when I come to it, 
and long to stay in it more and more as time goes on. Sometimes I look out 
from its porch and watch the mountains all around and the valleys far below 
But oftener I look from its windows at the clear sweep of sky above me, for 
that seems nearer than it ever did before. 1 wonder, too, where this is. and 
what is the strange fascination it has for me.” 

Fic. 1—CAPE WITH CIRCULAR FLOUNCE. Fic, 2—YOUNG LADY'S JACKET ‘* Curious—yes—how these pictures stick and will not go away!” 

For pattern see No. IL. on pattern-sheet Suppl. For description see pattern-sheet Supplement 
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bodily comfort, or even beyond a craving for social com- 
panionship; nor are they intended to reach to any extent 
women whose salaries are above five dollars a week— 
the average wage-figure of the working-women in this 
country. 

To such women the club idea appeals. It secures to 
them the protection of association, while at the same time 
it insures all independence and freedom that are consistent 
with good order and uprightness of life. 

Having rented an.\ furnished, then, a club-house and 
selected a capable house superintendent, Miss Clara J. 
Nickels, the originator of the Theta Club, in her wisdom 
left all governing power in the hands of the superintend 
ent and club members themselves. The rules, which are 
few, are only those of any well-ordered home. If there is 
one feature more prominent than another in the govern- 
ment of the house, it is its simplicity. 

The club-house is large and roomy, airy and sunny. 
Two spacious rooms, with high-pitched ceilings, opening 
into each other by folding-doors, are devoted to club 
and social purposes. They are most attractive; rugs and 
hangings, divans, easy-chairs, piano, desks, pictures, and 
books show that all reasonable wants and desires have 
been consulted in their furnishing. New magazines are 
here for those who would read, club stationery for those 
who would write, popular music for those who would 
play or sing. Musical evenings are a feature in the club 
life, and entertainments cf other kinds are frequently 
planned and given, particularly by the gitls themselves. 

Girls are encouraged to receive and entertain their 
guests in the club parlors, and to seek their pleasures and 
diversions, so far as practicable, under the club roof. 

The house, unfortunately, accommodates but sixteen 
resident members, who pay from five to six dollars a 
week. In each bedroom there are two boarders only, 
and individual provision is made for all their wants— 
separate beds, wash - stands, dressing - cases, chairs, and 
closets being furnished for all. 

The entire first floor of the house is given up to dining- 
room and kitchen uses, and to the excellence of the res- 
taurant the house owes much of its financial success. 
Besides accommodating a varying number of table-board- 
ers, a hot lunch is served every day to sixty or seventy 
outsiders for the sum of twenty-five cents each. In the 
month of March of this year $400 was taken in from 
lunches and table-board, and the average monthly income 
from these sources falls but little below this figure. The 
aim of the restaurant is to serve in an acceptable style 
well-cooked and nourishing food, selected with reference 
to the needs of workers, and to raise up through this 
means a generation of women who shall be stronger and 


. } a : 
. » etrai j > ‘ \\b? | 
better able to endure the strain of life than those not so x \ ihiticg ie Ui, git 


comfortably housed and fed. 


The club employs seven paid helpers, six of whom are \. \ a STH, 7; 
- we AW he 
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women. The rent of the house is $1600 a year, with an 
additional charge of $65 for water-tax. For the first six 
months of the life of this club any deficiency in its ex- 
pense account was made up by Mrs. Thayer; since that 
time, now nearly two years, it has been entirely self- Fig. 1.—POULARD GOWN. Fie. 2.—LITTLE GIRL'S FROCK 


supporting. For pattern see No, I. on pattern-sheet Supplement. For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF ART EDUCATION. 


BY CECILIA WAERN. 
iil. 


Q ME time after my friend's call Easter came round, 
i) and I went down to spend my holidays at Ellisville 
with the Sumners 

Ihe schoo! stood well back in its own grounds. The 
Sumners occupied a separate wing, rather bald and austere 
looking. It was a ense of plain living and high thinking, 
evidently, with delightful evenings round the family sup- 
per table and over the study fire. The last evening of my 
stay Miss Sparks was asked up to meet me. The subject 
of the Friday Ciub naturally came up, and I found 
that they were still cultivatiag art in the same helpless 
way. Even gentle Dr. Sumner shook his head at them 
The faith of the schoolmaster in the possibilities of the 
raw material had entirely given way to the scepticism of 
the scholar, and he maintained that there was *‘ nothing 
to do with them.” 


Mi}, sparks stood her ground bravely The Friday 
Vliub is hopeless with Mrs. Nobbs and Miss Noyes 


Clubs or classes are not hopeless—no, not even here. I 
know best by the books that people ask for and the re 
marks they make. I am sure that there are many who 
would be only too glad to join a class for 
study 

You would have to keep Miss Ellis out of it, Miss 
Sparks,” said I, with a smile 

I dou't think so, Miss Ellis’s bark is worse than her 
bite. She respects anybody with a sincere conviction, 
and is very generous in her way.” 

She certainly is generous to the library,” said -Dr 
Sumner 

Yes; and her full of art treasures from 
abroad, which she would gladly lend; she has told me so 
It's the same, in a way, with Mrs. Phillips, the little wo 
tian who has been asked to join the club because she 
doesn't attend any of the churches. She reads a good 
deal, in a helpless way, and has more money than she 
knows how to spend, and a very earnest desire to im 
prove her mind. Then there is Dr. Jones’s wife, who was 
a lady doctor in Philadelphia. I think she'd join if she 
were convinced that we meant business. And there are 
many others in the club and out of it who would be only 
too glad to be told what to do and how to set about it.” 

Yes, but where would be the use, Miss Sparks,” said 
Mrs. Sumner, ‘‘ and how would you set about it? You 
can't learn to appreciate art out of books or from dead 
black and white photographs. You might as well try 
to cultivate a taste for music by listening to soundless 
practising. Art can only be got at in the practical way, 
the eye and hand. You know, I think that 
every child should be taught to draw, and I am teaching 
all our children. But that is different. All this reading 
and study will not add one cubit to their stature, will 
never bring them any nearer to art. Will it, James?” 

‘*T should say decidedly not; but you know better than 
I, dear. I see no good in all this dilettanteism, I must 
Buy 

‘‘We can't all be artists or professors of Greek,” said 
Miss Sparks, with the air of a familiar quotation. ‘‘ You're 
too hard on the rest of us, Dr. Sumner, and Mrs. Sumner 
I know the difference that it has made in my life to know 
you both. It has broadened my life immensely.” 

‘*That may be true, but you were better prepared than 
all these other women.” 

‘I was not,” said Miss Sparks, hotly. “I knew the 
outside of books, and how to keep a card catalogue, and 
some other equally worthless things ” 

The discussion was continued for some time, Miss 
Sparks defending, the doctor doubting, Mrs. Sumner 
stoutly denying the efficacy of either books or pictures to 
transmit anything to untrained minds but false or hurtful 
impressions of the real things, I listening and pondering. 
Being by profession an art critic and teacher of art history, 
all this was not new to me; but I had seldom had an op- 
portunity of hearing the pros and cons so warmly dis- 
cusseu 

I left next morning 
spring sunshine, all 


serious 


house 18 


by training 


As the train bore me along in the 
these suggestions shaped themselves 
into a detinite train of thought, that I shall set down here. 
hoping that it may meet the eye of my esteemed friend 
Miss Aurelia Sparks 


As I sat thinking, it seemed to me that the vivid picture 
given by my Ellisville friends was typical of what I had 
seen of these smaller clubs that have latterly ‘taken up 
art.’ 

There are clubs and clubs, of course, and we are not now 
discussing the clubs of large and cultured centres, with 
access to opportunities for travel, and a high level of indi 
vidual intelligence. As far as I can make out, dilettante 
ism is not unknown amongst them, but in many that I 
have known the work seems to be conducted on methodical 
and really fruitful lines. But we are now discussing the 
work of clubs of the Ellisville type, with a view to finding 
out if it is not worth while to suggest a certain change of 
ideal and improvement of method of study, if they must 
fain study art. It would be much more to the purpose to 
study gardening, and devote their energies to village im 
provement. But that is a side issue that would call down 
ou me very severe censure from Mrs. Nobbs, I fear. Let 
us return to our subject—the bookish study of art by small 
clubs and debating societies 

As far as | have been able to find out, the main work of 
most of these clubs consists in the preparation and reading 
of ‘‘ papers” by individual members, sometimes followed 
by a discussion. It is an ideal which hus been handed 
down from the more full-grown clubs referred to above, 
who in their turn have copied certain literary and scien- 
tific bodies, where the reading of a paper by a specialist 
with pronounced views may be as good a way as any for 
communicating results and promoting keen and fruitful 
discussion. But one fails to see what possible good it can 
do the women of a small local centre to listen to a paper 
on, say, Lionardo da Vinci, prepared by one of their num- 
ber who had not heard of either Lionardo or the Renais 
sance before the club ‘took up art.” Michelangelo is bad 
enough, but he has at least a tangible biography. But 
Lionardo the Inscrutable, the Complex, as elusive in his 
personality as in his fragmentary art, and yet in both so 
bound up with the inner and outer life of his times that it 
takes years, let alone months, of study to get at what he 
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stands for! Yet this is a fair sample of the work general- 
ly attempted by these clubs in perfect good faith, as the 
only thing that presents itself. The subjects may vary, 
and sometimes tend rather to “ periods” of architecture 
than biographies of artists; the principle remains the same, 
with the same pitiful results. 

Yet there are several ways of studying art that would 
suggest themselves to any one of average reading who 
thought twice on the matter, if it had not become a mat- 
ter of course that they should prepare papers. 

They might first read papers by eminent specialists, on 
the assumption that they would get at least as much out 
of listening to Pater on Giorgione, or Fromentin on Rem- 
brandt, or Viollet-le-Duc on architecture, as to one of 
their own circle. It might in that case be the work of 
the member in charge to find out the best author on the 
subject, to make her deductions, conduct the discussion, 
study and explain the pictures. Meanwhile the other mem- 
bers might be preparing for the fray by reading up the 
subject. This presupposes a library and a librariav, and 
at least some material for illustration; but it must be 
said, once forall, that if nothing of all this is forth-coming, 
the club would better give up all idea of studying *‘ art.” 
Or they might do their reading and studying of the pictures 
at home, and meet to compare notes. If they had a Mrs. 
Sumner or a keen lady doctor in their midst this method 
would certainly be more likely to provoke vital and fruit- 
ful suggestions than the present one. We have all much 
to learn from one apother; the difficulty is only to find 
common ground. At present a great mistake is made in 
supposing art to be ‘‘ the property of all,” as Mrs. Nobbs 
so eloquently put it. In one sense this is true, yet art 
concerns us all too intimately to be tarnished by dilettante 
handling. Infinite good might come of any debating so- 
ciety or class for concerted work that was serious enough 
to make the Mrs. Doctor Joneses and Mrs. Sumners will- 
ing to contribute their real experience and impressions, 
just because there is no subject on which ideas in general 
are so vague and individual conceit so great as this sub- 
ject of art, the subject of all subjects on which it is im- 
portant to have definite ideas, and yet to forget your little 
self entirely, once you recognize that you are in the pres- 
ence of the real thing. To do this as it should be } ommad 
of course, requires surroundings and opportunities very 
far removed from the world of Ellisville, but it is already 
something to listen to the views and convictions of train- 
ed minds like Mrs. Jones's or Mrs. Sumner’s, not with the 
sleepy courtesy one accords to a paper, but with the real 
interest provoked by a debate. 

These are only one or two suggestions among many 
that might be made if the space permitted. Any one is 
capable of making better ones who thinks it worth while 
to give a few hours’ scrious thought to the subject. I 
must say that I agree with my esteemed friend Miss Sparks 
in thinking that it is eminently worth while. 


NEW YORK} 
FASHIONS: 


I URING the early part of the summer there is not a 

great deal of entertaining going on at most of the 
summer resorts, but as the season advances, there is al- 
ways considerable gayety, and it is necessary to have 
two or three different styles of evening gowns, suitable 
for forma! as well as for informal entertainments. With 
the exception of Newport and Lenox, there are not a 
great many places in this country where large balls are 
given during the summer, but wherever people congre- 
gate there are dances, card parties, and of course dinners 
or high teas; each of these entertainments requires a 
certain amount of dress—not of necessity with the low- 
cut waist, but some style of dress that is different from 
what is worn during the day. The fashion of dressing in 
the evening is an excellent one, and has been in vogue for 
a great many years—not the fashion of low-necked dresses 
for women and full dress for men, but the changing of 
the gown or the coat after the day is over. There is no 
question but that it is a good fashion, and one that should 
be insisted upon even for children. Where a formal 
household is kept up the fashion of dressing for dinner, 
even when there is no company, tends to habits of neatness 
and self-respect, and at most houses now, and certainly in 
the homes of people of wealth, a medium full dress is obli- 
gatory, although, oddly enough, during the last year or two 
there have been a great many very smart high waists made 
to wear with dinner dresses. These waists are madc in so 
elaborate a fashion as to be absolutely unsuitable for any- 
thing but evening wear,and are very thin—often made with 
the lining cut away around the shoulders and in the sleeves, 
It is said they are supposed to be similar to a man’s Tuxedo 
coat, which, while cut on different lines from an ordinary 
business coat, is of course inappropriate for any formal 
wear. 




















TAFFETA EVENING GOWNS 


Taffeta silk has been, and is, in such demand this season 
that it is not surprising the prices have been raised most 
discouragingly. For evening wear all the light colors 
are used, and plain silk is preferred to figured, although 
there are figured taffetas that are very smart. Every 
conceivable shade of gray, of yellow, blue, pink, and the 
two shades of white—the cream and the blue—are fashion- 
able. These gowns are all made with long skirts, long 
enough to have quite a train in the back, and in most in- 
stances to touch in front and on the sides. This is nota 
very graceful style of skirt, and considerable care should 
be exercised in making it up. It should be long in the 
back, but in front and at the sides must only be long 
enough to toueb, not to drag along the floor. The at- 
tached flounce is the style most often seen, but the 
flounce can be put on in many different ways, from the 
short round apron front to the long pointed one, and the 
width and length of the flounce must needs be regulated 
so that it is becoming; it must never look scanty, and it 
must hang out from the feet. Some of the newest gowns 
are looped a little at one side; that is, the flounce is curved 
up on one side to show an under-flounce of lace sewed on 
to the silk lining. It is a difficult but not an impossible 
thing to make up a taffeta silk skirt over any lining that 
is not silk, but is merely faced with it; if this is done, 
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though, it will be found necessary to put quite a high 
facing of hair-cloth or some sort of stiffening in the lining. 
All the skirts for evening wear now are what are known as 
drop-skirts—that is, ouly attached to the lining at the band. 
A great many of the new skirts have no lining at all, but 
then they require to be worn over a most carefully fitted 
= which is made exactly like a dress skirt itself. 

Yarrow ruchings of ribbon with some contrasting color 
are a favorite trimming. White or black ruchings ate 
more used than any other. Often the ruching is of mous- 
seline de sole instead of ribbon, or instead of the taffcta 
ribbon a narrow satin ribbon is used, These are all small 
details to be regulated by individual taste. The waists of 
these’ taffeta silk gowns are very simply made, and are 
trimmed with lace or chiffon put on in many different 
ways. One effective style has the front of the waist of 
accordion-pleated chiffon, and across the bust a narrow 
band of velvet, on which is an appliqué of white lace. 
The sleeves are small, with a little epaulette of the velvet 
over them. 


SILK MUSLIN AND CHIFFON GOWNS. 


Silk muslin and chiffon and a very fine quality of silk 
veiling are used for smart evening gowns. The silk mus- 
lins are flowered or figured, while the other materials 
are perfectly plain. A very charming gown of silk mus- 
lin is made of a geranium pink, with a design of white 
under it; the skirt, cut with an attached flounce, is 
trimmed with bands of black lace insertion, edged on 
either side with very small ruchings of white ribbon; 
the body of the waist is cut tight-fitting in the back, with 
long bias side pieces and a full vest, which is shaped into 
a point, and made of black Chantilly lace over pale pink 
silk, and on the lace, in arabesque design, ruchings of the 
white ribbon. Around the shoulders is a very simple fin- 
ish of the black lace edged with the white; the sleeves 
are small puffs, almost covered with alternate ruffles of 
black and white lace. With this gown is worn a sash of 
pale pink chiffon trimmed across the ends with black and 
white lace ruffles. It is a very odd gown, but one that is 
most effective and extremely smart. 

A black chiffon gown is odd but effective, made up 
over a white moiré tffeta, the pattern of the moiré show 
ing threugh the black of the chiffon. To begin with, the 
white moiré is made like a dress skirt; it has a small apron 
front with a deep bias flounce; this flounce is trimmed 
around the edge with ruffles of white lace. The chiffon 
skirt is almost plain over the hips, made with the attached 
flounce beginning at the side breadth, and on the flounce 
are rows and rows of black chiffon ruches. The front of 
the skirt is made of accordion-pleated chiffon, caught up 
so that it looks as though it were pleated on the bias. 
The body of the waist is arranged so that it looks as if it 
were a part of the under-skirt, the pleating being con 
tinued from the very top of the waist; the sides and back 
of the waist are trimmed with the rows of ruching; the 
sleeves are small, made of pointed ruffles of white moiré 
covered with pleated ruffles of the chiffon. At both sides 
of the front of the waist are jet bows, and on the left 
shoulder three wired bows of black velvet stand up quite 
high. There is a narrow belt and a long sash nen of 
black velvet ribbon, and the belt is fastened in front with 
a jet buckle. This gown can be worn in light mourning, 
but is equally good style for one who is not wearing mourn 
ing. If it looks too black, color can be added by having 
the bow of some bright velvet instead of black. A very 
light shade of blue or a bright shade of geranium is the 
best. White chiffon and mousseline de soie gowns are 
cousidered the smartest that can be worn, and are worn 
by women who are no longer young, as well as by young 
girls. White organdie muslius are also used for this pur 
pose, but every one of the materials requires to be most 
elaborately trimmed with lace, so that little of the origi 
nal fabric remains visible. A gown of white mousse- 
line de soie made up over white taffeta has the front 
breadth accordion- pleated with white lace entre - deux ; 
down each side of the front breadth are wider bands of 
the same lace. The skirt has a deep flounce, and the band 
of insertion is put above the tops of the flounce. The 
flounce itself matches the front breadth, is accordion- 
pleated, and has bias bands of the lace insertion. The waist 
is cut low, is made entirely of accordion-pleated mousse- 
line de soie, with the entre-deux of the lace, and has the 
vest effect in front, with lace revers at either side. The 
sleeves are puffed, and have the pleated lace-trimmed ruf- 
fles. Just in front is a wide bow of light blue velvet, and 
there are also a belt and sash of the light blue. 


LACE AND NET GOWNS. 


Lace or net gowns are economical investments, for they 
can do duty for many different occasions with other waists. 
Of course there is no limit to the amount of money that 
can be spent on lace, whether it is a lace edging or bought 
in a piece by the yard. Net is less expensive, and is 
often quite as effective. A charming gown, and not an 
expensive one, can be made of the ordinary open-woik 
black net over a black taffeta lining; the skirt, with a deep 
flounce, either gathered or pleated, and trimmed with 
rows of velvet—three rows around the flounce itself, and 
two just where the flounce joins the skirt. A pretty way 
to make the waist is to have it over a fitted lining, with 
the Jace itself put on full from around the shoulders, but 
the fulness drawn down on to the lining. Around the 
shoulders two rows of velvet ribbon wider than that used 
on the skirt can be gathered on, and then put down the 
front again. With this may be worn an unlined yoke 
and Jong sleeves of black net, with a black velvet high 
collar, or, if desired, a white one; but the last is hardly to 
be recommended rashly, as it is not always becoming. If 
the all black looks too sombre, a bertha of white lace may 
be added, or a band of jet passementerie put around the 
shoulders. Jet lights up an all-black gown amazingly. 
Such a gown as the one just described is quite smart 
enough to wear in the evening with a low waist. With 
a high waist of black taffeta, or with one of the little 
black taffeta coats that are fashionable this year, it is 
smart enough for afternoon and church wear. Another 
point is that almost all the nets that are worth buying 
wear well, and when they do look tumbled, after a time, 
can be freshened and pressed so that they look almost 
like new, A beautiful woman never looks more distin- 
guished than in an elegant black gown. It is alike be- 
coming, when well designed, well made, and of good ma- 
terial, to old and young, and has the advantage of never 
seeming too pronounced. 
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XIU. 

TL ER parents objected to leaving their work; each sug- 

gested that the other had better go; but they both 
came at Clementina’s urgence. Her father laughed and 
her mother frowned when she told them what Mrs. Lan- 
der wanted, from the same misgiving of her sanity. They 
yartly abandoned this theory for a conviction of Mrs. 
pe mere folly when she began to talk, and this 
slowly yielded in turn to the perception that she had 
some streaks of sense. It was sense in the first place to 
want to have Clementina with her, and though it might 
not be sense to suppose that they would be anxious to let 
her go, they did not find so much want of jt as Mrs. Lan- 
der talked on. It was one of her necessities to talk away 
her emotions before arriving at her. ideas, which were 
often found in a tangle, but were not without a certain 
propriety. She was now, after ler interview with Clem 
entiua, in the immediate presence of these, and it was her 
ideas that she began to produce for the girl's father and 
mother. She said, frankly, that she had more money 
than she knew what to do with, and they must not think 
she supposed she was doing a favor, for she was renily 
asking one. She was alone in the world, without near 
connections of her own, or relatives of her husband's, and 
it would be a mercy if they could let their daughter come 
and visit her; she would not call it more than a visit; that 
would be the best thing on both sides; she told of her 
great fancy for Clementina the first time she saw her, and 
of her husband's wish that she would come and visit with 
them then for the winter. As for that money she had 
tried to make the child take. she presumed that they 
knew about it, and she wished to say that she did it be 
cause she was afraid Mr. Lander had said so much about 
the sewing, that they would be disappointed, She gave 
way to her tears at the recollection, and confessed that 
she wanted the child to have the money anyway. She 
ended by asking Mrs. Claxon if she would please to let 
her have a drink of water; and she looked about the 
room, and said that they had got it finished up a great 
deal, now, had not they? She made other remarks upon 
it, sonpt that Mrs. Claxon gave her a sort of permissive 
invitation to look about the whole lower floor, ending 
with the kitchen 

Mrs. Lander sat down there while Mrs. Claxon drew 
from the pipes a glass of water, which she proudly ex- 
plained was pumped all over the house by the windmill 
that supplied the power for her husband’s turning-lathes. 

“Well, | wish my husband could have tasted that 
wata,” said Mrs. Lander, as if reminded of husbands by 
the word, and by the action of putting down the glass. 
** He was always such a great hand for good, cold wata, 
My! He'd ’a’ liked youa kitchen, Mrs. Claxon, He al 
ways was such a home body, and he did get so tied of 
hotels. For all he had such an appearance, when you sce 
him, of bein'—well!—stiff and proud, he was fah moa 
common in his tastes—I don’t mean common, exactly, 
eitha—than what I was; and many a time when we'd be 
drivin’ through the country, and we'd pass some o’ them 
long-strung-out houses, don’t you know, with the kitchen 
next to the wood-shed, and then an alchway befoa you 
get to the stable, -Mr. Landa he'd get out, and make an 
urrand, just so’s to look in at the kitchen dooa; he said it 
made him think of his own motha’s kitchen. We was 
both brought up in the country, that’s a fact, and I guess 
if the truth was known we both expected to settle down 
and die thea, some time; but now he’s gone, and I don’t 
know what ‘Il become o’ me, and sometimes I don’t much 
care. I guess if Mr. Landa'd ‘a’ seen youa kitchen, it 
wouldn't ‘a’ been so easy to git him out of it; and I do be- 
lieve if he’s livin’ anywhe’ now he takes as much comfo’t 
in my settin’ here as what Ido. I presume I shall settle 
down somewhe’s before a great while, and if you could 
make up youa mind to let your dauglita come to me for a 
little visit till spring, you couldn't do a thing that'd please 
Mr. Landa moa.” 

Mrs. Claxon said that she would talk it over with the 
child’s father; and then Mrs. Lander pressed her to let 
her take Clementina back to the Middlemount with her for 
supper, if they wouldn't let her stay the night. After 
Clementina had driven away, Mrs. Claxon accused herself 
to her husband of being the greatest fool in the State, but 
he said that the carriage was one of the Middlemount 
rigs, and he guessed it was all right. He could see that 
Clem was wild to go. and he didn’t see why she shouldn't 

‘* Well, J do, then,” his wife retorted. ‘‘ We don't know 
anything about the woman, or who she is.” 

**T guess no harm ‘Il come to Clem for one night,” said 
Claxon, and Mrs. Claxon was forced back upon the larger 
question for the maintenance of her anxiety. She asked 
what he was going to do about letting Clem go the whole 
winter with a perfect stranger; and he answered that he 
had not got round to that yet, and that there were a good 
many things to be thought of first. He got round to see 
the rector before dark, and in the light of his larger 
horizon, was better able to orient Mrs. Lander and her 
motives than he had been before 

When she came back with the girl the next morning, 
she had thought of something in the nature of credentials 
It was the letter from her church in Boston, which she 
took whenever she left home, so that if she wished she 
might unite, with the church in any place where she hap 
peued to be stopping. It did not make a great impression 
upon the Claxons, who were of no religion, though they 
allowed their children to go to the Episcopal church and 
Sunday-school,;and always meant to go themselves. They 
said they would like to talk the matter over with the rec 
tor, if Mrs. Lander did not object; she offered to send 
her carriage for him, and the rector was brought at once. 

He was one of those men who have, in the breaking 
down of the old Puritanical faith, and the dying out of 
the later Unitarian rationalism, advanced and established 
the Anglican Church so notably in the New England hill 
country by a wise conformity to the necessities and exac 
tions of the native temperament, On the ecclesiastical 
side he was conscientiously uncompromising, but person- 
ally he was as simple-mannered as he was simple-hearted. 

* Begun in Hasren’s Bazan No. 27, Vol. XXXI. 
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He was a tall Jean man in rusty black, with aclerical waist 
cout that buttoned high, and scholarly glasses, but with a 
belated straw hat that had counted more than one sum 
mer, and a farmer's tau on his face and hands. He pro- 
nounced the church letter, though quite outside of his own 
church, a document of the highest respectability, and he 
listened with patient deference to the autobiography 
which Mrs. Lander poured out upon him, and her iden- 
tifications, through reference to this or that person in Bos- 
ton whom he knew either at first or second hand. He had 
not to pronounce upon her syntax, or her social quality ; 
it was enough for him, in behalf of the Claxons, to find 
her what she professed to be. 

‘You must think,” be said, laughing, ‘‘that we are 
over-particular; but the fact is that we value Clementina 
rather highly, and we wish to be sure that your hospitable 
offer will be for her real good.” 

‘OF co’se,” said Mrs. Lander. ‘I should be just so my- 
self about her.” ¥ 

‘I don’t know,” he continued,’ that I've ever said how 
much we think of her, Mrs. Richling and I, but this seems 
a good opportunity, as she is not present. She is not per 
fect, but she comes as near being a thoroughly good girl 
as she can without knowing it. She has a great deal of 
common - sense, and we all want her to have the best 
chance.” 

** Well, that’s just the way I feel about her, and that’s 
just what I mean to give her,” said Mrs. Lander. 

‘IT um not sure that I make myself quite clear,” said 
the rector. *‘‘I mean, a chance to prove how useful and 
helpful she can be. Do you think you can make life hard 
for her occasionally? Can you be peevish and exacting, 
and unreasonable? Can you do something to make her 
value superfluity and luxury at their true worth?” 

Mrs. Lander looked a little alarmed and a little offend- 
ed. ‘‘I don’t know as I undastand what you mean, ex- 
actly,” she said, frowning rather with perplexity than re- 
sentiment. ** But the child sha'n’t have a care, and her 
own motha couldn't be betta to ber than me. There a’n't 
anything money can buy that she sha’n’t have, if she wants 
it, and all ['ll ask of her is’t she'll enjoy herself as much 
as she knows how. I want her with me because I should 
love to have her round; and we did from the very fust 
minute she spoke, Mr. Landa and me, both. She shall 
have her own money, and spend it for anything she pleases, 
and she needn't doa stitch o’ work from mohnin’ till night. 
But if you're afraid I shall put upon her—” 

‘*No, no,” said the rector, and he threw back his head 
with a laugh. 

When it was all arranged, a few days later, after the 
verification of certain of Mrs. Lander’s references by let- 
ters to Boston, he said to Clementina’s father and mother, 
**There’s only one danger, now, and that is that she will 
spoil Clementina; but there's a reasonable hope that she 
won't know how.”” He found the Claxons struggling with 
a fresh misgiving, which Claxon expressed: ‘* The way I 
look at it is like this. I don’t want that woman should 
eva think Clem was after her money. On the face of it 
there a’n't very much to her that would make anybody 
think but what we was after it; and I should want it 
pooty well undastood that we wa’n’t that kind. But I 
don’t seem to see any way of tellin’ her.” 

“No,” said the rector, with a sympathetic twinkle, 
‘that would be difficult.” 

‘I's plain to be seen,” Mrs. Claxon interposed, ‘* that 
she thinks a good deal of her money; and I d’ know but 
what she'd think she was doin’ Clem most too much of a 
favor anyway. If it can’t be a pehfectly even thing, all 
round, I d’ know as I should want it to be at all.” 

‘You're quite right, Mrs. Claxon. quite right. But I 
believe Mrs Lander may be safely left to look out for her 
own interests. After all, she has merely asked Clemen- 
tina to pass the winter with her. It will bea sood oppor 
tunity for her to see something of the world; and perhaps 
it may bring her the chance of placing herself in life 
We have got to consider these things with reference to a 
young girl.” 

Mrs. Claxon said, ‘‘ Of cou’se,” but Claxon did not as- 
sent so readily 

**[ don't feel.as if I should want Clem to look at it in 
that light. If the chance don't come to her, I don’t want 
she should go himtin’ round for it.” 

* [ thoroughly agree with you,” said the rector. ‘ But 
I was thinking that there was not only no chance worthy 
of her in Middiemount, but there is no chance at all.” 

**T euess that's so,” Claxon- owned with a laugh. ‘ Well, 
I guess we can leave it to Clem to do what's right and 
proper every way. As you say, she’s got lots of sense.” 

From that moment he emptied his mind of care con 
cerning the matter; but husband and wife are never both 
quite free of care on the same point of common interest, 
and Mrs. Claxon assumed more and more of the anxicties 
which he had abandoned. She fretted under the load, and 
expressed an exasperated tenderness for Clementina when 
the girl seemed forgetful of any of the little steps to be 
taken before the great one in getting her clothes ready for 
leaving home. She said finally that she presumed they 
were doing a wild thing, and that it looked crazier and 
crazier the more she thought ‘of it; but all was, if Clem 
didn’t like, she could come home. But this time her hus- 
band was in something of that insensate eagerness to have 
the affair over that people feel in a house where there is a 
funeral 

At the station, when Clementina started for Boston 
with Mrs. Lander, her father and mother, with the rector 
and his wife, came to see her off. Other friends mistak 
enly made themselves of the party, and kept her talking 
vacuities when her heart was full, till the train drew up. 
Her father went with her into the parlor-car, where the 
porter of the Middlemount House set down Mrs. Lander’s 
hand-baggage and took the final fee she thrust upon him. 
When Claxon came out he was not so satisfactory about 
the car as he might have been to his wife, who had never 
been inside a parlor-car, and who had remained proudly 
in the background, where she could not see into it from 
the outside. He said that he had felt so bad about Clem 
that he did not notice what the car was like. But he was 


able to report that she looked as well as any of the folks 
in it, and that, if there were any better dressed, he did not 
see them. He owned that she cried some, when he said 
good-by to her. 

**T guess,” said his wife, grimly, ‘‘ we're a passel o’ fools 
to let her go. Even if sife don’t like, the’a, with that 
crazy-head, she won't be the same Clem when she comes 
back.” ; 

They were too heavy-hearted to dispute much, and were 
mostly silent as they drove home behind Claxon’s self- 
broken colt: a creature that had taken voluntarily to 
harness almost from birth, and was an example to its kind 
in sobriety and industry 

The children ran out from the house to meet them, with a 
story of having seen Clem at a point in the woods where 
the train always slowed up before a crossing, and where 
they had all gone to wait for her. She had seen them 
through the car window, and had come out on the car 
platform and waved her handkerchief, as she passed, and 
called something to them, but they could not hear what it 
was, they were all cheering so. 

At this their mother broke down, and went crying into 
the house. Not to have had the last words of the child 
whom she should never see the same again if she ever 
saw her at all, was more, she said, than heart could 
bear, 

The rector’s wife arrived home with her husband in a 
mood of mounting hopefulness, which soared to tops com- 
manding a view of perhaps more of this world’s king 
doms than a clergyman’s wife ought ever to see, even for 
another. She decided that Clementina’s chances of making 
a splendid match, somewhere, were about of the nature of 
certainties, and she contended that she would adorn any 
station, with experience, and with her native tact, es 

ecially if it were a very high station in Europe, where 

irs. Lander would now be sure to take her. If she did 

not take her to Europe, however, she would be sure to 
leave her all her money, snd this would serve the same 
end, though more indirectly. 

Mr. Richling scoffed at this ideal of Clementina’s future 
with a contempt which was as little becoming to his cloth. 
He made his wife reflect that, with all her inherent grace 
and charm, Clementina was an ignorant little country 
girl, who had neither the hardness of heart nor the greedi 
ness of soul, which gets people on in the world, aud re- 
pairs for them the disadvantages of birth and education. 
He represented that even if favorable chances for success 
in society showed themselves to the girl, the intense and 
inexpugnable vulgarity of Mrs. Lander would spoil them; 
and he was glad of this, he said, for he believed that the 
best thing which could happen to the child would be to 
come home as sweet and gooa as she had gone away; he 
added this was what they ought both to pray for. 

His wife admitted this, but she retorted by asking if he 
thought such a thing was possible, and he was obliged to 
own that it was not possible. He marred the effect of his 
concession by subjoining that it was no more possible 
than her making a brilliant and triumphant social figure 
in society, either at home or in Europe. 

XIV. 

So far from embarking at once for Europe, Mrs. Lander 
went to that hotel in a suburb of Boston, where she had 
the habit of passing the late autumn months, in order to 
fortify herself for the climate of the early winter months 
in the city. She was a little puzzled how to provide for 
Clementina, with respect to herself, but she decided that 
the best thing would be to have her sleep in a room open 
ing out of her own, with a folding-bed in it, so that it 
could be used as a sort of parlor for both of them during 
the day, and be within easy reach, for conversation, at all 
times 

On her part, Clementina began ly looking after Mrs. 
Lander’s comforts, large and little, like a daughter, to her 
own conception and to that of Mrs. Lander, but to other 
eyes, like a servant. Mrs. Lander shyly shrank from ac 
quaintance umong-the other ladies, and in the absence of 
this, she could not introduce Clementina, who went down 
to an early breakfast alone, and sat apart with her at lunch 
and dinner, ministering to her in public as she did in pri 
vate. She ran back to their rooms to fetch her shawl], or 
her handkerchief, or whichever drops or powders she 
happened to be taking with her meals, and adjusted with 
closer care the hassock which the head waiter had offi- 
cially placed at her feet. They seldom sat in the parlor 
where the other ladies met after dinner; they talked only 
to each other; and there, as elsewhere, the girl kept her 
filial care of the old woman. ‘The question of her relation 
to Mrs. Lander became so pressing among several of the 
guests that, after Clementina had watched over the banis 
ters, With throbbing heart and feet, a litthe dance one 
night which the other girls had got up among themselves, 
and had fled back to her room at the approach of one of 
the kindlier and bolder « f them, the landlord felt forced 
to learn from Mrs. Lander how Miss Claxon was to be 
regarded. He managed delicately, by saying he would 
give the Sunday paper she had ordered to her nurse, ‘* Or, 
I beg your pardon,” he added, as if he had made a mis 
take. 

‘Why, she a’n’t my nuhse,” Mrs. Lander explained 
simply, neither annoyed vor amused; ** she’s just a young 
lady that’s visiting me, as you may say,” and this put an 
end to the misgiving among the ladies. But it suggested 
something to Mrs. Lander, and a few days afterwards, 
when they came out from Boston where they had been 
shopping, and she bad been lavishing a bewildering waste 
of gloves, hats, shoes, capes, and gowns upon Clemen- 
tina, she said, *‘ I'll tell you what. We've got to have a 
maid.” 

**A maid?” cried the girl. 

‘**It isn’t me, or my things I want her for,” said Mrs. 
Lander. ‘It’s you and these dresses of youas. I pre- 
sume you could look afta them, come to give youa mind 
to it; but I don’t want to have you tied up to a lot of 
clothes; and I presume we should find her a comfo’t in 
moa ways than one, both of us. I don't know what we 
shall want her to do, exactly; but I guess she will, if she 











ruBY SAID 


undastands her business, and I want you should go in with 
me, to-morror, and find one. I'll speak to some of the 
ladies, and find out whe’s the best place to go, and we'll 
get the best there is 

A lady whom Mrs. Lander spoke to entered into the 
affair with zeal born of a lurking sense of the wrong she 
had helped do Clementina in the common doubt whether 
she was not herself Mrs. Lander’s maid. She offered to 
go into Boston with them to an intelligence office, where 
you could get nice girls of all kinds; but she ended by 
giving Mrs. Lander the address, and instructions as to 
what she was to require in a maid. She was chiefly to 
get an English maid, if at all possible, for the qualifica- 


tions would more or less naturally follow from her na 


tionality There proved to be no English maid, but 
there was a Swedish one who had received a rigid train 
ing in an Euglish family living on the Continent, and 


hud come immediately from that service to seek her first 
place in America. The manager of the office pronounced 
her character, as set down in writing, faultless, and Mrs 
Lander engaged her. ‘‘ You want to look afta this young 
lady she said, indicating Clementina ‘IT can look 
afta myself,” but Ellida took charge of them both on the 
train out from Boston with prompt intelligence. 
We got to get used to it, I guess,” Mrs. Lander con- 
fided at the first chance of whispering to Clementina. 
Within a month after washing the faces and combing 
the hair of all her brothers and sisters who would suffer 
it at her hands, Clementina’s own head was under the 
brush of a lady's maid, who was of as great a discreetness 
in her own way as Clementina herself. She supplied the 
defects of Mrs. Lander’s elementary habits by simply ask 
ing if she should get this thing and that thing for the toi 
let, without criticising its absence, and then asking whether 
she should get the same things for her young lady. She 
appeared to let Mrs. Lander decide between having her 
brushes in ivory or silver, but there was really no choice 
for her and they came in silver, She knew not only her 
own place, but the places of her two ladies, and she pres 
ently bad them in such training that they were as pro 
ficient in what they might and might not do for them 
selves and for each other, as if making these distinctions 
were the customs of their lives. 
lheir hearts would both have gone out to Ellida, but 
Ellida kept them at a distance with the smooth respectful 
ness of the iron hand in the glove of velvet; and Clemen 
tina first learned from her to imagine the impassable gulf 
between mistress and maid 
At the end of her month she gave them, out of a clear 
sky, a week's warning. She professed no grievance, and 
was not moved by Mrs. Lander’s appeal to say what wages 
she wanted. She would only say that she was going to 
take a place on Commonwealth Avenue, where a friend 
hers was living, and when the week was up, she went 
She left her late mistresses feeling rather blank. ‘I 
presume we shall have to get anotha,” said Mrs. Lander 
Oh, not right away!” Clementina pleaded 
Well, not right away,” Mrs. Lander assented ; and pro- 
visionally they took each other into her keeping, and were 
much freer and happier together 
Soon after Clementina was startled one morning as she 
was going in to breakfast by seeing Mr. Fane at the clerk’s 
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THEY WOULD LIKE TO TALK THE MATTER OVER WITH 


desk. He did not see her; he was looking down at the 
hotel register, to compute the bill of a departing guest; 
but when she passed out she found him watching for her, 
with some letters. 

‘I didn’t know you were with us,” he said with his 
pensive smile,‘ till I found your letters here; addressed 
to Mrs. Lander’s care; and then I put two and two to 
gether. It only shows how small the world is, don't 
you think so? I've just got back from my vacation; I 
prefer to take it in the fall of the year, because it’s so 
much pleasanter to travel, then. I suppose you didn’t 
know | was here?” 

**No, I didn’t,” said Clementina. “I never dreamed of 
such a thing.” 

‘* To be sure; why should you?” Fane reflected. ‘‘I've 
been here ever since last spring. But I'll say this, Miss 
Claxon, that if it’s the least unpleasant to you, or the least 
disagreeable, or awakens any kind of associations—” 

‘Oh, no!” Clementina protested, and Fane was spared 
the pain of saying what he would do if it were. 

He bowed, and she said, sweetly, ‘* It’s pleasant to meet 
any one I’ve seen before. I suppose you don’t know how 
much it’s changed at Middlemount since you wehe thea.” 
Fane answered blankly, while he felt in his breast pocket, 
Oh, he presumed so; and she added: ‘‘ Ha’dly any of the 
same guests came back this last summer, and they had 
more in July than they had in August, Mrs. Atwell said. 
Mr. Mahtin, the chef, is gone, and nea’ly all the help is 
different.” 

Fane kept feeling in one pocket and then slapped him- 
self over the other pockets. ‘‘ No,” he said, ‘‘ I haven't 
got it with me. 1 must have left it in my room. I just 
received a letter from Frank—Mr. Gregory, you know, I 
always call bim Frank—and I thought I had it with me. 
He was asking about Middlemount; and I wanted to read 
you what he said. But I'll find it upstairs. He’s out of 
college, now, and he’s begun his studies in the divinity 
school. He’s at Andover. I don’t know what to make 
of Frank, oftentimes,” the clerk continued, confidentially. 
**T tell him he’s a kind of a survival, in religion; he’s so 
esthetic.” It seemed to Fane that he had not meant es- 
thetic, exactly, but he could not ask Clementina what the 
word was. He went on to say: ‘“ He’s a grand good fel- 
low, Frank is, but he don’t make enough allowance for 
human nature. He’s more like one of those old-fashioned 
orthodox. I go in for baving a good time, so long as you 
don't do anybody else any hurt.” 

He left her, and went to receive the commands of a lady 
who was leaning over the desk, and saying severely, ‘‘ My 
mail, if you please,” and Clementina could not wait for 
him to come back; she had to go to Mrs. Lander, and get 
her ready for breakfast; Ellida had taught Mrs. Lander a 
luxury of helplessness in which she persisted after the 
maid's help was withdrawn. : 

Clementina went about the whole day with the wonder 
what Gregory had said about Middlemount filling her 
mind. It must have had something to do with her; he 
could not have forgotten the words he had asked her to 
forget. She remembered them now with a curiosity, 
which had no rancor in it,to know why he really took 
them back. She had never blamed him, and she had out- 
lived the hurt she had felt at not hearing from him. But 
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she had never lost the hope of hearing from him, or rather 
the expectation, and now she found that she was eager 
for his message; she decided that it must be something 
like a message, although it could not be anything direct 

No one else had come to his place in her fancy, and she 
was willing to try what they would think of each other 
now, to measure her own obligation to the past by a 
knowledge of his. There was scarcely more than this in 
her heart when she allowed herself to drift near Fane's 
place that night, that he might speak to her, and tell her 
what Gregory had said. But he had apparently forgotten 
about his letter and only wished to talk about himself 
He wished to analyze himself, to tell her what sort of pet 

son he was. He dealt impartially with. the subject; he 
did not spare some faults of his; and after a week, he 
proposed a correspondence with her, in a letter of care 

fully studied spelling, asa means of mutual improvement 
as well as further acquaintance 

It cost Clementina a good deal of trouble to answer him 
as she wished and not hurt his feelings. She declined in 
terms she thought so cold that they must offend him be 
yond the point of speaking to her again; but he sought 
her out, as soon after as he could, and thanked her for her 
kindness, and begged her pardon. He said he knew that 
she was a very busy person, with all the lessons she was 
taking, and that she had no time for carrying on a cor 
respondence. He regretted that he could not write 
French, because then the correspondence would have 
been good practice for her. Clementina had begun taking 
French lessons, of a teacher who came out from Boston. 
She lunched three times a week with her and Mrs. Lander, 
and spoke the language with Clementina, whose accent 
she praised for its purity; purity of accent was character 
istic of all this lady’s pupils; but what was really extraor- 
dinary in Mademoiselle Claxon was her sense of gram- 
matical structure; she wrote the language even more per 
fectly than she spoke it; but beautifully, but wonderfully ; 
her exercises were something marvellous. 

Mrs. Lander would have liked Clementina to take all 
the lessons that she heard any of the other young ladies 
in the hotel were taking. One of them went in town ev 
ery day, and studied drawing at an art-school, and she 
wanted Clementina to do that, too. But Clementina 
would not do that; she had tried often enough at home, 
when her brother Jim was drawing, and her father was 
designing the patterns of his wood-work; she knew that 
she never could do it, and the time would be wasted. She 
decided against piano lessons and singing lessons, too; she 
did not care for either and she pleaded that it would be 
a waste to study them; but she suggested dancing lessons, 
and her gift for dancing won greater praise, and perhaps 
sincerer, than her accent won from Mademoiselle Blanc, 
though Mrs. Lander said that she would not have believed 
any one could be more complimentary. She learned the 
new steps and figures in all the fashionable dances; she 
mastered some fancy dances, which society was then be 
ginning to borrow from the stage; and she gave these 
before Mrs. Lander with a success which she felt herself. 

**T believe I could teach dancing,” she said. 

‘Well, you won't eva haf to, child,” returned Mrs. 
Lander, with an eye on the side of the case that seldom 
escaped her. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


In spite of his wish to respect these pre- 
occupations, Fane could not keep from offer- 
ing Clementina attentions, which took the 
form of persecution when they changed from 
flowers for Mrs. Lander's table to letters for 
herself. He apologized for his letters when- 
ever he met her; but at last one of them came 
to her before breakfast with a special-deliv- 
ery stamp from Boston, He had withdrawn 
to the city to write it, and he said that if she 
could not make him a favorable answer, he 
should not come back to Woodlake. 

She had to show this letter to Mrs. Lander, 
who asked, ‘‘ You want he should come 
back?” 

** No, indeed! 
again.” 

‘* Well, then, I guess you'll know how to 
tell him so.” 

The girl went into her own room to write, 
and when she brought her answer to show 
it to Mrs. Lander she found her in frowning 
thought. ‘‘I don’t know but you'll have to 
go back and write it all over again, Clemen- 
tina,” she said, ‘if you've tot hen not to 
come. I’ve been thinkin’, if you don’t want 
to have anything to do with him, we betta 
go ouaselves.” 

** Yes,” answered Clementina, “ that’s what 
I’ve said.” 

“Youhave? Well, the witch isinit! How 
came you to—” t 

**I just wanted to talk with you about it. 
But I thought maybe you'd like to go. Or 
at least J should. I should like to go home, 
Mrs. Landa.” 

‘** Home!” retorted Mrs. Lander. ‘‘ The’e’s 
plenty of places where you can be safe from 
the fella besides home, though I'll take you 
back the’a this minute, if you say so. But 
you needn't to feel wo'ked up about it.” 

“Oh, I'm not,” said Clementina, but with 
a gulp which betrayed her nervousness. 

** did think,” Mrs. Lander wenton, *‘ that 
I should go into the Voundome, for Decem- 
ber and January, but just as likely as not 
he'd come pesterin’ the’a, too, aud I wouldn’t 
go, now, if you was to give me the whole 
city of Boston. Why shouldn’t we go to 
Florida?” 

When Mrs. Lander had once imagined the 
move, the nomadic impulse mounted irresis- 
tibly in her. She spoke of hotels in the 
South, where they could renew the summer, 
and she mapped out a campaign which she 
put into instant action so far as to advance 
upon New York. 


[TO BE CONTINU ED.) 
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A BLACK SURAH CLOAK. 
See illustration on front page. 

) ben cloaks are very much used now, 

not only for travelling, but for general 
wear and for driving. They are useful gar 
ments, but require to be well made and of 
good material. 
made of black surah, and is long enough to 
entirely cover the gown it is worn over. 





| one according to rule, 


One of the newest styles is | 


There is a round yoke made of tucked black | 


surah, and trimmed around the shoulders 
with a full double ruche of surah. Around 
the neck is another double ruche of the 
surah, forming a wide ruff. 

The body of the cloak is made of brocaded 
surah, so transparent that it shows the lin 
ing through it, and the lining of salmon-pink 
satin is very effective under the black. There 
are no buttons, the cloak being fastened with 
hooks under the full folds 

One of the odd features is seen in the 
sleeves, made of plain black surah in accor 
dion pleats that hang straight from the 
shoulders, full and wide, and long enough to 
completely cover the sleeves of the waist. 
The belt also is of black surah, fastened in 
front with a large rosette. 

To wear with this cloak is a round hat of 
black straw, with the brim turned up at the 
back, and trimmed with plaid ribbons, white 
silk quills, and a large blackbird. 


EVERY-DAY TALKS 
MOTHERS. 

BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 

I.—THE NEW HAPPINESS. 


TOBODY else in all the world dreams of 
or even faintly imagiues the giadness 
which comes to a mother as her right in the 
hour when she first looks on the face of her 
own little child. After weary months of 
waiting, she at last holds in her arms the 
child who is her greatest treasure. She has 
dared and endured much for this little life, 
and the bond between her and it is closer 
and stronger than any other on earth. Life 
of her life, strength of her strength, the 
baby from the very first belongs to her as 
to no other. 

The first month of the little one’s life 
should be a time of remaining in sanctuary. 
The mother cannot be too quiet; the neces- 
sity of the time is for absolute rest, and she 
should not receive the visits of friends, nor 
should any except the nearest relatives be 
permitted to see her or her little one until 
this first month has rolled round, 

In other days the ominous shadow of a 
certain great dread darkened the minds of 
a household at the advent of an infant. 
This dread was embodied in the form of 
the nurse, who was almost certain to be a 
ponderous and disagreeable personage; who, 
even in the best of circumstances, came into 
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the house as an alien, and managed to make 
everybody more or less uncomfortable. 
Quite often her mistaken ideas involved 
great trouble for the mother in future days, 
because—though to say so seems to one uuac- 
quainted with the conditions rather an exag- 
gération in terms—babies form habits dur- 
ing the first four weeks of life, und their com- 
fort and that of the family may be marred 
or made by the treatment which they re- 
ceive in those hushed days, when all a little 
human being does is to sleep a great deal, 
and from time to time, in a blind way, to 
take nourishment. But in our days all this 
is changed for the better, and the trained 
nurse, a young, bright, sympathetic woman, 
enters the household, and it is not too much 
to say that she comes as one of God's sweet- 
est angels.. She knows just what to do and 
how to do it. She has been taught in a 
good school, and her care for both mother 
and child is judicious, as well as kind. The 
household accommodates itself to her gentle 
presence, and under her ministrations the 
baby thrives. 

Do not be afraid, Mother, to enjoy to the 
full the cup of happiness which God places 
at your lips in these tranquil days, when you 
realize that you have your place in carrying 
out His purposes in the development of the 
race. Whoever else may be honored or cared 
for in the world, the mother, beyord all oth- 
ers, deserves recognition. Even in the be- 
nighted lands where woman is not cherished 
and honored as with us she receives a measure 
of honor when she bears a child—or at least 
when she bears a son. Among enlightened 
and Christian nations the coming of a daugh- 
ter brings the mother as great a joy as {he 
coming of a son; and yet there seems to lin- 
ger in many lands a little of the old-world 
feeling that the mother of a son is to receive 
the greater congratulation. This is perhaps 
because the son carries on the family name, 
while the daughter marries into another fam- 
ily, and in a way gives up her own identity. 
But we have learned that it is a great joy to 
be the mother of daughters, and in refined 
and truly civilized families the baby brings 
its own welcome, whatever its sex may be. 


So far as pdéssible, from the very first, the 
mother will be wise who brings up her little 
The child will thrive 
better and grow faster and will be happier 
if not fed whenever it cries; if its hours for 
sleep be respected and its hours for nourish 
ment be adjusted by the clock. This way, too, 
gives the mother a certain freedom. During 
the first year of her child’s life she must reg 
ulate her own engagements by its require 
ments; but if she have a two hours’ or three 
hours’ or four hours’ limit during which she 
may be away, then she knows that the baby 
will not suffer by her absence. 


By all means, if it is possible, let the mo 
ther have some kind, strong woman to help 
her in the care of her child. We hardly 
realize how much we might be saved in our 
restless and complex modern life by having 
a little more service in the home. If it bea 





has come to her that she, in a manner, ceases 
to be interesting to her husband. At least 
she does not try to entertain him as former- 
ly. For him she has only hurried fragments 
of time; he spends lonely evenings while she 
is in the nursery. Where formerly his wife 
was his companion and comrade, able and 
willing to go about with him, she is now en- 
grossed in her new cares, and it occasionally 
occurs to a man to find his child almost a 
rival in his wife's affections. This is a mis- 
taken and unfortunate state of affairs. The 
little one should be equally beloved by both, 
but the baby need not always monopolize 
either. Though a mother in the full tide of 
her new happiness, the woman is still a wife, 
still a friend, and still a member of society. 


. 


AN EXASPERATING TRAIT. 

Glee are few characters in fiction for 

whom.the average reader feels a greater 
loathing than for Uriah Heep. He maddens 
us with his meekness. And in every-day life 
there are people who exasperate us by their 
conspicuously gentle and resigned spirits. 
We long to shake them and make them ex- 
press themselves forcibly or violently. And 
finding fault with them is like fighting a 
feather bed. There is some satisfaction in 
throwing down a rubber ball, for it will 
bounce back, and, unless one dodges, it may 
strike him in the face. Or it may roll away 
into a corner and let one alone. But if you 
throw down a feather cushion, it will simply 
lie at your feet, an inert mass, just where you 
put it. This is the most trying thing about 
the martyrlike person, who prides himself 
upon his lack of temper and upon bis will- 
ingness to be trampled upon. He has no 
spirit. And just as there can be no virtue 
in the ignorant courage that does not appre- 
ciate the existence of danger, so there is no 
virtue in the inertia that feels no temptation 
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and yet is often mistaken for meekness. The | 


true meek, they who inherit the earth, are 
those who know how to resist, how to fight 
batk, and who for the sake of a principle 
‘dare to be quiet. They are strong and have 
overcome. But they are not the Uriah Heeps 
of life. One has learned even in the flame 
to hold still, although every fibre of his be- 
ing quivers with agony. He sets his teeth 
and makes no moan, The other has not felt 
the flame, and, not having felt it, can talk 


| calmly of its heat, and smilingly take to him- 


question of what cne may do or may not, let | 


the economizing fall somewhere else. Do 
without certain luxuries, live more simply, 
have fewer dresses, let baby’s clothes be 
plain, consider were you can avoid expense, 
but try to have a nurse who can somewhat 
relieve you in the care which the little one 
will constantly need. 


Baby’s father has not ceased to have a | 


claim upon baby’s mother because of the ar 
rival of the little heir to the throne; yet it 
sometimes happens that a young mother is 
so absorbed in the precious little one who 
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“A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 


Si Breakfast 
SY 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence.... 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


BSTABLISHED 1780. 








self credit for being willing to endure its 
fury with so-called meekness and resignation. 





RovaL 


Baking Powder 


Made from pure 
cream of tartar. 


Safeguards the food 


against alum. 











Alum baking powders are the greatest 
menacers to of the present day. 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 











Right chimney, good lamp. 
Wrong chimney, bad lamp. 
Besides breaking. 
Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap,’ 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that 

clears but not excoriates. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 





Directions 
for Buying 
Silverware 


Ask your dealer for the 
“Eagle Brand,”’ and ex- 
amine the stamp on the 
back of spoons and forks 
—if it reads 


it we RoGHERS:k 


rest content. No one 
ever bought better. 

If you cannot procure it 
from your dealer, write us, 
and we will see that you are 
supplied without delay. 





Look for thts brand on the box. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co. 


Wallingford, Conn., New York, 
Chicago, and Montreal 














“ The Seville.” 
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HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS 











MAGAZINE, - $4 00 a Year 
WEEKLY, - $4 00a Year 
BAZAR, - - $4 00 a Year 
LITERATURE, $4 00 a Year 
ROUND TABLE, $1 00 a Year 
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The Best is the Cheapest 


Rae’s Olive Oil is both the best 
and cheapest, quality considered. 


The Chemica 
Finest Sublime Lucca Oil, made Sept. 15th, 1896, 


by the Ledoux 
be “ unadulterated 
or other substance. t 


other undesirable 
Quality and Flavor.” 
S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 


ical Analysis of S. Rae & Co.’s 


Chemical Laboratory, declares it to 
admixture with any other oil 
is free from rancidity and ~ 
i and it is of Superior 





Established 1836. 








THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 


FETT-POWDER ono 
ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 


LEIGHNER’ 


Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 









Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 
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UVAN'S VOICE IN SPEECH. 


BY ADA STERLING 


1\ VOCAL 
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PITCH 


or advice is best 
the eye directed upon one 


teaching 


does 1 suffer the mind to become 
ered j mtemplating the mazelike 
hs lea to it. Were infants first 
recognize and value the various 


ind cartilages of which 
y feet are composed, it is highly 
iat instead of boldly attempting 


iment tissues 


e members as supports for their 

tle bodies, they would view them 

swe as to make locomotion impos 

l mind of the average person who 
1 ‘ he development of the voice, 
for speech or song, is in the same 
dition of ignorance in regard of 

gans. Could this ignorance but 


iicker results would be obtained in 
ting of ordinary speech; but the 


ment has come the stringing of the violin, 


thinner and less capable of being projected 


Tew tone general 
ten to the h 


y the middle ones, but of 


low voice, xecording to the degree of op 
pression under which she is momentarily 
laboring lo avoid incurring such tempo 
rary indisposition, many, notably the clergy, 


ad pt cn 
monotone 


ntlike form of speech, almost a 
in order to relieve the supposed 


the speaker, strengthening the particular 
part of voice organs brought thus into 


constant use, but eventually burdening it be 
yond the possibility of cure 
The pitch so produ ed is not nature's 










Tor eachers generally is to confuse 
' i with a mass of labyrinthine details 
neg he mechanism of the voice, 
upsets the vocal poise al 
ly } essed by the pupil, and simulta 
! j sturbe the cohesive action of the 
ed Many, feeling the need of | 
ire have come thus to the thresh 
peered nd have drawn back af 
inginitudinal array of muscles | 
j ed 
! « study on the part of the student 
iims simply for musical speech of the 
scles of the throat 1s a serious error, 
y) produces a real or pseudo-conscious 
i red delicate nerves (of whose 
ne but the medical expert need 
i id results In extreme constraint 
’ ‘ tion of the vocal organs, aud not 
quently in disease, which has been gen 
erated by the excited imagination acting 
nfinitesimal muscles coucerned 
The i icacies of the voice organs may 
eft (mainly) to nature, using ouly 
i and ¢ asily recognized agents to 
ire heir best service Among these the 
r plays & most important part, since it is 
vholly through its sensitivity that one may 
cove he smoothoess or harshness, the 
dept he pitch of one’s own voice 
Upon the education of this member largely 
pends the fine recognition of voice quality; 
ub as this Me me which requires minute 
en leration not now permissible, it must | 
be passed by for the nonce, in favor of the | 
voice self } 
Pitch, as can be simply demonstrated by 
the use of wires or string drawn tightly be- 
tween two points, is determined by the rate 
it which tl sclected agent vibrates lf wire 
ecured and tightened be lightly struck 
" ed to vibrate throughout its length, 
the distinguishable sound pr weeding from it 
A be found to be of low tone or pitch— 
ve soft, but clearly to be detected. Cur 
tail the length of the wire and again strike 
it, and the sound now heard will be one or 
veral tones higher than the preceding one, 
sccording to the shortening process the wire 
I undergone From so simple an experi 


the harp, pinno-forte, and even the building 
f the majestic organ; and in a similar man 
ner the varied tones of the human voice are 
produced. The mechanical lengthening and 
shortening of the vocal bands to meet the 
exigencies of speech is one of the wonders 
f natu Yet, beyond the necessary ac 
quaintan with these simple and natural 
facts, the student is likely to find herself 
hampered by much that mystifies and retards | 
if she yields to the fascinations of the study 
of this phenomenon f 
As int case of the inanimate wires, the 
chief strength of tone, as well as its highest 
beauty, will be found to emanate from the cen- 
tral point of the vocal bands, and the near-by 
tones both higher and lower, the lower tones 
being of subtler influence, the higher ones 


into great spaces. In common speech, from | 
six to twelve tones are unconsciously em 
ployed 1 exclamation of joy or pleasure 
often corresponding to E io the fourth space 
of the musical staff, while deep sympathy, | 
rrief, warning, denunciation, and kindred 
emo find their natural medium in low 
A, and even F 

On the platform the accustomed speaker 
finds herself, not infrequently, suffering from 
sudden constraint, and her vocal organs lim- | 
iting thelr action in consequence to a very 


strained ones or the extreme | 


strain on the vocal chords. This is an ex 
tremely dangerous ex perjment, however, not 
only offending the aural sensibilities of all 
listeners, anc inducing a somnolence against 
which even the eloquence of Demosthenes 
would prove unavailing, but it reacts upon 


| handiwork, but 
| habit. Persons who are obliged to constantly 
talk above other sounds, such as the rum- 


the result of a bad vocal | 


| bling of street-cars or the rour of exchanges, | 


frequently speak iu a high, strained manuer, 


which is widely removed from the pitch they | 


should properly employ, although the habit 
of strained speech is 80 usual with them as to 
seem almost natural, It should be ascer- 
tained and remembered thereafier, that that 
which is habitual, especially in vocalism, is 
not perforce, to be laid at nature’s door, The 
larger number of thin, high, harsh, or nota- 
bly disagreeable voices one hears, are direct- 
ly attributable to early neglect, indifference, 
some bpervous consciousness, or other bad 
habit, each telling its own story to the ear 
of the close student 

Only an occasional voice is heard to speak 
naturally upon extreme tones, high or low, 
Low tones almost invariably possess rotun- 
dity and carrying power, with a capacity for 
sympathy, which is seldom present in the very 
high voice; and the universal recognition of 
this fact leads many superficial instructors 
to indiscriminately direct the attention of 
the student, whatever her natural vocal at 
tributes may be, to the development of a 
low-speaking voice. Few, if any, direct the 
attention to the raising of the pitch, except 
where the voice is intended to be the me- 
dium for Nevertheless, such treat 
ment is now and then necessary, and grave 
injury is often done by urging a constant 
use of the lowest tones of which the voice is 
capable 


song. 


A voice is said to have its pitch from that 
point in it whence the higher tones ascend 
and the lower ones begin their descent. This 
central plain, or resting-place, will common- 
ly be found to correspond with the middle C 
on the piano, although it sometimes rises to 
G natural in the higher voices. In seeking 
the pitch, therefore, which will present to 
| the hearer the best and most potent portion 

of the voice, the experimeutist, having fully 

satisfied herself as to which are truly the most 
natural and easy sounds at her command, 
should practise daily—reading, it may be— 
some blank verse selection (since this can be 
musicaily divided without slipping into the 
less conversational and more *‘singsong” 
accentuation of rhyme). Before beginning 
the experiment the reader should conscien 
tiously take the dorsal exercises, and having 
accomplished them, stand firmly upon both 
feet, heels together, with chest well expand- 
ed, and hips strongly vitalized, in this way 
| habituating the body to correct action aud 
position with every vocal effort. 


A perfectly easy tone having been chosen 
upon which to begin the vocal exercise, the 
words of the selected passage should be slow 
ly and clearly read, and with each new line 
a new and higher tone should be employed, 
until the limit of the comfortable use of the 
voice is reached. Then, reading on, the de- 
scent should be begun, continuing in like 
manner downward to the lowest tone upon 
which it is comfortable to articulate. It is 
unwise to test the capacity of the voice in 
either direction, since vocal feats are not 
in this instance sought after. ‘The practice 


should be done with but one aim in view; | 
‘ ' 
not to see how high or how low the student 


can carry her voice, but to exercise it equally 
throughout its easy range, giving it elasticity, 
and allowing the natural pitch to presently 
color and characterize the voice. By such 
rational daily exercise, the student is short- 
ly prepared to begin the polishing process 
which must now be entered upon in order to 
| bring about pure and finished speech. 
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‘Leather © 
Dressing 


§ The best Shoe Dressing in the world. 

The genuine is made only by Robert } 
3 H. Foerderer, Philadelphia, manu- § 
facturer of the famous 


Vici KID 


Ask your dealer for Vici Leather 
‘ Dressing, and be sure the trade- 3 
mark with the name of the maker, § 
>is on each box or bottle. Imita-{ 
. tions may ruin your shoes. ; 
2 A book about buying, wearing and caring for § 
2 shoes, mailed free Address 

ROBERT H. FOEKDPERER, Philada., Pa. 
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WHAT DOES: IT MEAN? 


It means that Ivory Soap is as pure.as it is possible to 
make it; it means too, that if Ivory Soap is used, there are no 
complaints of new, or nearly new, clothing coming from the 
wash, ‘‘ worn out.”’ 

One adulterant of poor soap is alkali. Pure soap washes 
out the dirt, alkali burns and eats it out and it does not stop 
with the dirt. 

Have your laundress use only Ivory Soap, and see how 
much longer the clothes last. 


Copyright, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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. We 
~ have the largest manu. 
‘acto the world from 


/ ing the profits of the dealer a. 
the agente. yo money required 


til instrument been thoroughly 
an 
in yourown bouse. Shipped on 8 days’ trial. 


$155.00 
and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 


Sold on t Easy payment. Send 
for catalogue at once if you want to obtain 
the greatest never offered. Write 

your name @ 


~ every Organ an 
~ twenty five years. 
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OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. 
THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


WHAT TO EAT: 


CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS. 


Reference-Books for Women 





THE EXPERT WAITRESS. By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED. 16mo, 


Cloth, $1 00. 


THORNE MILLER. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


75 cents. 


WOMAN AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION. By ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 00. (dn Distaff Series.) 


HERRICK. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
IG MADE EASY. 

16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 

By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 

Cloth, $1 00. 


ments of Women. By THEODORE CHILD. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE DESIRE OF BEAUTY. Being Indications for A-sthetic Culture. 


THEODORE CHILD. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


DELICATE FEASTING. By THEODORE CHILD. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 
16mo, 


FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By JULIET CORSON. 
Cloth, $1 25. 
THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 


Cloth, $1 00. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London 
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By OLIVE 


16mo, Cloth, 


HOW TO SERVE IT. By CHRISTINE TERHUNE 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
16mo, 


Being Studies in the Coiffure and Orna- 


16mo, 
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; MIDSUMMER OUTING COSTUME WITH PIQUE SKIRT. 


} SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER’S BAZAR, AUGUST 6, 1808. 


From Harrer’s Bazar, Copyright, 1398, by Harper & Brothers 
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BISMARCK.—{See Pace 694. | 
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COUNT WILHELM VON BISMARCK. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK, 


] ERLIN was astir at earliest dawn on June 16, 1871; 

the somewhat homely capital of what its pedigreed 
neighbors had long decried as the most parvenu of king- 
doms awoke that morning toa realization that henceforth 
it stood in the front rank of importance of the great cen- 
tres of the world. Railway trains crowded on truly trans- 
atlantic principles, veliicles of every description, and the 
queer craft of the Spree brought in from north, south, east, 
and west constant additions of petty nobles, burghers, and 
peasant folk to swell the throng already gathered within 
the city limits. The first rays of the morning sun dis- 
closed Berlin clad in festive garb; palaces, residences of 
high and low degree, churches, hotels, and 
alike decked in their best attire. The green of the famous 
linden-trees formed but a faint tint in the gorgeous «is 
play of color which, for the time being, lent the gray city 
The black, white, and red of the North 
German Confederation, the black and white of Prussia, 
umd the black, yellow, and red of the empire 
repeated themselves in every color scheme of 
From the Alte Schloss to the 
rhor, and far beyond, dense 
mg the pavements, inspecting 
the long lines of captured cannon or comment- 
ing, with Berlin wit, upon the fortunate occu 


shops were 


an Italian aspect 


decor ition 
Brandenburger 


crowds sirged ale 


pants of seats on the scarlet-lined tribunes 
flanking the way The occupants themselves, 
waiting patiently since daybreak, were forti 


fying themselves with al fresco breakfasts, in 
which the national beverage was not forgotten, 
and the army's health, the Emperor's health, and 
everybody's health were remembered long be 
fore the sun crew high in the heavens. Above 
all the din, from the summit of the Branden 
burg Gate, Victory in her bronze quadriga 
Victory, whom Napoleon I. carried to Paris 
and the Allies restored—caught the gleam of 
a new imperial standard floating over the Old 
Palace, and heard, perchance, the jubilant tale: 
‘The ravens no longer fly around the Kyff- 
hiuser. Barbarossa has awakened from slum- 
ber and the empire lives again.” 

Steady-going Germany was wild with enthu 
siasm that June morning, and with excellent 
Just outside the city gates, ready to 
make its triumphal entry, was the army which 
hal in short space wiped off, with heavy inter- 
est, a nation's score, had brought France to the 
lowest depths of humiliation, and had cemented 
in bloodshed, amid cannon smoke, a new nation- 
al unity. From a seat on a tribune near the 
Brandenburg Gate the writer, then very young, 
enthusiastic, and intensely German in senti 
ment, witnessed the entry of the troops into 
Berlin after the Franco-Prussian war Long 
was the waiting that day, but the pageant was 
well worth it all, and the speeding minutes 
abated in no jot the enthusiasm of the throng. 

t was almost noon when the blare of trum 
pets far down the avenue leading to the Tem 
pelhof Field announced that waiting was 
nearly over, and presently through the central 
arch of the Brandenburg Gate came the heal of the 
great procession, led by the aged Field - Marshal von 
Wrangel, who had gained his first laurels in Prussia’s 
struggles aguinst the great Napoleon. Next through the 
archway, with the Crown Prince and Prince. Friedrich 
Kari a few paces behind, rode the new Barbarossa, the 
Emperor Wilhelm L, white-haired, handsome, debonaire, 
every inch a sovereign, and as erect in the saddle as his 
stalwart son. With one accord the city chimes rang out 
Luther's hymn, *‘ Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott,” cannon 
thundered in salute, and the people impartially cheered 
themselves hoarse for the Kaiser, ** Unser Fritz,” and the 
Red Prine Ihe Garde des Corps, in their eagle-mount 
ed helmets and silver breastplates, clattered by, and then 
another strain of music was heard. This time it was 

Die Wacht am Rhein,” and the crowd sang the battle 
song in mighty chorus as three men riding abreast appear- 
ed under the archway. He on the right had a smooth 
shaven, reflective face, which would have suited a cassock 
as well as a military tunic; be on the left was the typical 
Prussian officer of high rank. The populace stopped 
singing to greet Moltke and Koon, but these cheers were 
as whispers to the shouts which hailed the third rider— 
‘the man of blood and iron,” who by diplomatic art, by 
fire and sword, had welded diverse elements and interests 
into one compact mass, and made it the solid foundation 
ofan empire. Erect, impassive, the stern blue eyes, with 
their curious shaggy brows, glancing keenly from under 
the shadow of the cuirassier helmet, Bismarck betrayed 
no sign of exultation at this supreme moment save the 
faintest shadow of a smile as he passed the trophy of 
French standards won at Gravelotte, Mars-la-Tour, Sedan, 
and Metz. What the master mind had accomplished the 
martial ranks following bore immediate witness. 
For Bavarian, Saxon, Brunswicker, Mecklenburger, An 
halter, Nassauer, Wurtemberger, and Prussian marched 
under one banner, sharing one triumph, Germans every 
one, Schleswig-Holstein and Kéniggriitz quite forgotten. 

The man who made so large a chapter of modern his 
tory, and who has just stepped from the ranks to answer 
a higher roll-call, was something of an anomaly. Born at 
Schduhausen, April 1, 1815, Bismarck entered upon the 
race of life with none of the advantages which kinship 
with great families is supposed to give. He came of good 
stock, though bis family was ranked among the secondary 
nobility, and if tradition is to be believed, he was a rough 
und-tumble boy of more than usual turbulence. At Got 
tingen he did nothing except scandalize the professors, 
pick quarrels with his fellow-students, fight duels, con 
sume enormous quantities of beer, and get himself ex 
cluded from the city limits. In the country he was known 
as an intrepid sportsman, a dare-devil generally, and a 
most impossible person for drawing - room purposes 
When he began his political career he was handicapped 
with the nickname of *‘ Mad Bismarck,” and with a repu 
tation of disagreeing most unpleasantly with his superi- 
ors. Eleven years of diplomatic life modified his outward 
manner in a degree, opened his eyes wide to possibilities 
for his country, and made bim ready when his. moment 
came. That moment came in 1862, when the King of 
Prussia chose the turbulent Bismarck as his Prime Min- 
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ister, a compliment the minister returned nine years later 
by making his master Emperor of Germany. One thing 
Bismarck had clearly in mind—Prussia’s advancement— 
and to further that plan he administered affairs without a 
parliament, without a budget, enlarged the army, got it 
into fighting trim, and then, as parts of a well-arranged 
programme, carried the nation through three wars in six 
years, and finished his work in the Hall of Mirrors at the 
Palace of Versailles when the King of Prussia was pro- 
claimed hereditary head of the German Empire. Bis- 
marck then set the seal upon the work of statecraft; but 
in administering the affairs of the empire he had created, 
the Iron Chancellor was not so successful—there the mailed 
hand bore too heavily. While the old Kaiser lived Bis- 
marck’s influence was paramount; the Emperor Fried. 
rich’s reign was too short to test the minister's staying 
qualities, though it is an open secret that the Empress 
hated him with all the strength of her English nature. It 
was left to the old statesman to try conclusions with the 
present sovereign, with that compound of medieval no- 


PRINCESS BISMARCK, NEE JOHANNA VON PUTTKAMMER. 


tions, irrepressible activity, and inordinate self-sufficiency, 
and in the contest the older man went down. 

Honors enough the old statesman took with him into 
his enforced retirement. After the Danish war, King Wil 
helm conferred upon him the tiule of count, and the Em- 
peror Wilhelm had named him prince in recognition of 
the conquest of France. Wilhelm IL, in dismissing Bis 
marek, added the dukedom of Lauenburg to his titles, but 
the ducal robe was but a poor cover for a bitterly disap- 
pointed heart 

There is another side of Bismarck’s life, another point 
of view of this many-sided character. At Schdnhausen, 
and Friedrichsruh, the arbitrary statesman became the 
simplest Hausvater. There were gathered all he loved best 
on earth—wife and children; there was the real home life. 
When the Chancellor was only the rough, athletic, fox-chas- 
ing, beer-drinking squireof Schénhausen, he wooed and won 
Fraulein Johanna von Puttkammer, and bore her away 
as his bride in spite of poor Herr von Puttkammer's hor 
ror at such a son in-law. The courtship was, as his let- 
ters to ‘‘litthe Johanna” prove, a long one, and the lover 
was at first by no means bold; but when assured of the 
lady's affection, he mastered all opposition with the same 
disregard he vonchsafed to: his political opponents. The 
marriage was singularly happy, and the grim Bismarck 
lived a love idyl for nearly half a century. Three chil- 
dren came to the Bismarck household—Count Herbert, 
Count William, and the Countess Mary, now Countess 
Rantzau. Count Herbert now becomes the head of the 
family; he has essayed public life without making special 
mark. Count William is simply a landed proprietor. With 
the death of the lron Chancellor the political prestige of 
the Bismarcks has perished, for the brain which planned 
and encompassed German unity has left no successor to 
its greatness, ADALINE W. STERLING. 


SHOPPING IN ITALY. 
A MERICAN women are prone to think that they have 
a monopoly of the annoyances attendant upon shop 
ping. They lament over the pertness and inattention of 
“ sales-ladies,” the condescension and familiarity of ‘* sales- 
gentlemen,” and are not slow to aver that “ they do these 
things better in France ”’—or anywhere else than in the 
United States 
So far as the bearing of the shop people is concerned, 
perhaps they are right. In Italy, at least, there is a cour 
tesy shown by tradesmen and tradeswomen which is at 
first almost embarrassing to the American unaccustomed 
to such amenities. The pretty fashion of salutation upon 
entering or leaving a shop could, with profit,be transport- 
ed across the Atlantic. The readiness to oblige, the enger 
ness to serve, the gracious regrets when the desired article 
is not forth -coming, the friendly farewell and a rire 
derla even when the visitor quits the place empty-hand.- 
ed, are all worthy of imitation. In the humblest shops 
there is a graceful habit of leaving the money paid by 
the customer untouched until the latter has gone. If 
change is required, the salesman gives it, but the note laid 
on the counter remains there until the buyer has departed. 
This, of course, would be impracticable in a huge estab- 
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lishment where the overhead trolleys carry the money to 
a cashier’s office for change. But every one knows of 
small shops in America with a till behind the counter, 
into whose depth the purchaser’s bank-bill or silver is 
swept before the requisite change is returned. The un- 
derlying consideration may be as strong with the New- 
Yorker as with the Florentine, but its outward expression 
is certainly pleasanter in the latter case than in the former. 

In spite of all this gentilezza, charming though it be, 
the American finds much to try her in shopping in Italy. 
In the first place, briskness is unknown. The Italian 
always produces the impression of feeling that he has tie 
whole day ahead of him. Two of his favorite phrases il- 
lustrate this—‘‘ C’é tempo” (there is time) and ** Ci ruol 
pazienza”’ (one must have patience). Whether one agrees 
with the first expression or not, she has ample cause and 
opportunity to exercise the second, The leisurely bear- 
ing with which the salesmen bring forth their wares 
drives the hurried and unphilosophical shopper to the 
verge of desperation. 

The very manner in which goods are kept stored in 
Italy is a fruitful cause of anguish. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that one is searching for spring underwear. With 
us such articles are kept in boxes or drawers, and it is an 
easy thing to whisk them out and display them to the 
buyer. In Italy, on the contrary, each style and size is 
wrapped in paper, and the package tied with a string. 
To make a selection it is necessary to have an endless un- 
tying and spreading out of parcels, during which lively 
would-be purchasers suffer from the fidgets. . It is the 
same way with stockings and a variety of other necessary 
articles, and the buyer must either say and practise ‘* Ci 
cuol pazienza” or render herself bankrupt in cellular tissue. 

Another source of tria) is what appears to us the out- 
landish method of having things that apparently belong 
together sold in different establishments. Silks are found 
in one shop, woollens in another, and ribbons in a third. 
At none of these can one buy needles and thread. If 
a woman wishes to hang a pair of curtains, she pur- 
chases the materials at one shop, the rod and rings ut a 
different place, the iron fixtures at a third, and has to go 
to a fourth to find an upholsterer to put them up. She 
must visit a tobacco-shop for salt, and cannot find, as 
with us, vegetables, fruit, or bread at a grocer’s. It may 
thus readily be seen that one must travel a good deal to 
do her marketing or shopping. Add to all this the con- 
fusion incident to the fact that the standards of measure 
and weight are different from ours, a metre exceeding a 
yard, and a pound containing but twelve ounces, and a 
fuint idea may be formed of the mental complications of 
the traveller. There is also a certain amount of beating 
down to be done in nearly every shop; and even after 
half an hour’s bargaining the purchaser cherishes awful 
doubts lest she might not have bought the thing cheaper 
Shopping is really almost equal to the contemplation of 
faded frescoes for lowering the mental tone, and it is bard 
to say which has the more to answer for in the exhausted 
state in which most travellers leave Italy 

There has, of course, been an effort made to introduce 
the big ‘department store” into Italy. Genoa, Milan, 
Rome, Florence, Naples, and even Venice have each such 
an establishment—all run, I believe, by the same enterpris 
ing family. They are poor imitations of similar places of 
business in the United States, and possess all the worst 
qualities of the Yankee institution. Very seldom can one 
find there the gentle kindliness that is a matter of course 
in the little native shops. The employecs are as slow as 
in these, and not nearly so accommodating. The wares 
are usually of second-rate quality, and the New York 
buyer feels as though she were trying to shop in Four 
teenth Street or Eighth Avenue. After a brief experi- 
ence, she usually returns with joy to the indigenous Italian 
bottega, where there is a generous confidence shown in the 
purchaser’s honesty by leaving her alone with countless 
tempting little objects; where she is urged to send the 
money ‘‘from America” if she does not care to pay now, 
and where, if she is cheated, the operation is performed 
with a grace that goes far to condone the fault 
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BELTS AND BUCKLES. 

T the moment the girl whose father fought in the civil 
ZX war, and who can go to his old army chest in the 
attic and rummage among the faded and dingy bravery 
of his long-forgotten uniforms, and bring forth big 
emblazoned belt and buckle clasps, is the envy of her 
companions, The war is the dominant note in the music 
of the day. Whatever else we are about, our hearts are 
in Cuba, in Tampa, in Chickamauga, and our thoughts are 
with the splendid fellows who are enduring hardship, 
wounds, and pain, without a single murmur, for the sake 
of their country. The tragic undertone of life now is in 
sharp opposition to the gayety of other summers, when 
we had no such national reason for anxiety as we have 
this year 

All which girls can do to show their full sympathy with 
the men at the front they take pains to do with their 
might. Enthusiasm is the significant fact of the period. 
It influences everything—our social occasions, our plea- 
sures, our church services, and even our dress. The young 
girl clasps her belt with a broad bronze or silver shield 
on which are emblazoned the arms of her State, or her 
country’s eagle, and’she proclaims to every beholder that 
her support is given to the cause for which men are fight- 
ing and dying. 

Belts and buckles are among the most useful and grace- 
ful gifts which may be sent from friend to friend or be- 
stowed upon a bride. A jewelled belt is a possession 
which a woman prizes; a belt-clasp of gold or silver is 
kept among a girl’s particular belongings, and it usually 
takes on something of its owner's individuality. We 
know how associations gather around certain adjuncts of 
dress, how we learn to connect a brooch or a chatelaine 
with the girl whose property it is. So with a belt or a 
buckle, a clasp gemmed or engraved or decorated, comes 
in our minds to be linked with the dainty presence of the 
Enid or the Dorothy to whose toilette it lends a charm. 

The girl’s white gown, filmy and cloudlike as she glides 
through the dance, has no remote suggestion of camps aud 
marches and the stubborn siege. But the soldier's emblem 
at her waist, the soldier’s button at her throat, remind of 
drum-beat and cannon’s crash, and have a poctry of their 
own, which tugs at the heart of the most unsentimental, 
and sometimes blurs the eyes with sudden tears. 
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SMALL DETAILS THAT MAKE FOR THE HEALTH OF A HOUSEHOLD. 


\ TE all remember the reply of the painter who, when 

asked how he compounded his pigments to obtain 
his beautiful effects, said, ‘‘I mix them with brains”—or, 
in other words, he thought—and it will be a happy day 
for the world when the people who build houses combine 
their wood and bricks and stone with much thinking. 
There are so many points that, if neglected, will make a 
perpetual tax on the patience and equanimity, and conse- 
quently on the vital force, of the woman who conducts 
and lives in the house, that a careful study should be 
given to all details that involve a “‘ better” and a‘ best” 
way. People about to build put altogether too much 
faith in the architect, and blindly believe that everything 
will come out right simply because they have hired a 
‘* professional” to do their thinking and planuing for 
them. 

No woman who is to have a house built to live in, pre- 
sumably for the remainder of her days, should believe 
this for one minute, and no amount of thought and study 
that she can give to all the details that will make it com- 
fortable and easy to live in will be wasted. In the gen- 
eral plan of the house, as to whether of one or several 
storics, cost will most likely govern; but the climbing 
of many flights of high and steep stairs is an evil to be 
deprecated and avoided. True, cellar and roof will an- 
swer for three stories as well as for one; but in the coun- 
try, where there is no end of land ‘lying out-of-doors” 
and waiting to be occupied, there can hardly be an ex- 
cuse for carrying a house up four or five stories, thus 
compelling people to lift themselves, as it must be done 
by main strength, often many times a day. 

No sleeping-room should ordinarily be allowed on the 
ground floor. No soil short of a bed of sand is dry enough 
for this, it would better be—first floor, for ordinary liv- 
ing-rooms; the second, for sleeping-rooms; the third, for 
storage, a play-room for children, and for the protection 
of the second story from heat, is the ideal plan. But in 
the city, where every square inch of land bears a high 
price, the case is different. Here a basement and four or 
five stories will certainly be put between cellar and roof, 
and, willy-nilly, the stairs must be climbed; but the tax 
on the strength can be greatly lessened by constructing 
the stairs with the proper height and width of ‘ risers” 
and treads, and by wholly abolishing the “ winding” sec- 
tion—that ankle-spraining source of accidents should be 
done away with, and « landing substituted where the plan 
of the house does not admit of a straight up flight. In- 
deed, a landing is a health boon anywhere, as the climber 
instinctively takes a fresh breath when he reaches it. 
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DRESS. 


Mavve.—Manve ie a light shade of purple or heliotrope ; it is a pink- 
ish heliotrope, and different from violet or lavender. The silks that 
Miss De Forest refers to are undoubtedly the plain colors.—Tipping 
is very much abused ; but there is no doubt that yon will receive better 
service by expending money in this way, and a steward on a boat gen- 
erally expects a fee. 





A. B.—Certainly you can use the lace you have, if there is enongh 
of it. Make it up after models illustrated in late numbers. I should 
advise you making it over black taffeta silk, and if you will freshen 
the lace by eponging it off with borax and water, or alcohol, you will 
find that much of the stiffness will come back to it. You do not say 
what style of dress you waut, so it is impossible for me to tell you how 
to have it made. 


Sonsortser.—There is no reason why you should put on black on 
account of your age; but I do not think too many bright colors are be- 
coming to anybody. Women dress mach younger than they used to. 
And it is said there are no old ladies any more now; so that for twenty 
years, at least, you will be quite safe in wearing any color that is be- 
coming to you. You can make up your black organdie without a silk 
lining if you have a well-made black lawn petticoat, with a deep ruf- 
fle put on to a Spanish flonnce. Personally, I think an all-black or- 
gandie looks best trimmed with black—rnffles of the same edged with 
lace or trimmed with ribbon, and with only the color in the belt or 
sash or yoke. Make the skirt quite long, with a deep flounce, and 
copy one of the waists illustrated in the “Paris Letter” of Bazan 
July 23. For your serge, you can trim it with rows of braid put on 
down each side of the front breadth, and then turning and going 
around the foot of the skirt. Make the waist tight-fitting, withea vest 
of light gray cloth, braided in black. The vest is fitted into the waist 
itself, in the style of four or five years ago. Have small coat siceves, 
with a little enff of the gray cloth with black braid. 

For the serge gown for the widow, I should advise a skirt with a 
deep Spanish flounce, and no trimming excepting machine stitching; 
the waist a basque in the back, and with loose square fronts, and a vest 
of mourning silk, 


Mas. C. B. H.—The pattern for the moequito-nets and havelocks is 
given by the surgeon-genéfral of the army; but in the article in the 
Bazan they were described at length. 


La Granor.—The material of which you enclose sample will make 
a very good gown for the purpose you wish; buat if you want to alter 
the style of the skirt, I should advise your putting on a pleated flounce 
of silk the color of the material. If the skirt hangs well, I should 
advise your leaving it as it is. You can trim it with rachings of nar- 
row ribbon or bias silk, the tan color, put on in the shape of the flounce. 
No; there is no necessity for changing the fashion of the waist if it 
was made this spring after one of the fashions of this year, for there 
is no difference as yet. The cream-colored lace is very much used 
Black chiffon or mouseeline de soie waists will be worn next winter; 
but I think you would do better to have strips of lace and strips of 
crépe de Chine put on over your black satin lining. It is rather newer 
than net or chiffon, and you can introduce some color into the neck- 
band and belt, whatever ix most becoming to you. The sample of 
ribbon you enclose is a beantifnl color, and, if becoming, will always be 
effective. You cun use it with any of your old waists.—I do not like 
to advocate any ointment for ure on the face. If you are careful in 
your general health, take plenty of exercise, use cold baths, and wash 
your face in unscented soap and water, I think vou will find your skin 
getting in good condition ; but for auy serious trouble you should cer- 
tainly consult some specialist. 


BY MRS. H. M. PLUNKETT. 


Going up stairs is a question of lifting a certain weight 
through a certain distance by a succession of muscular 
impulses. There is an ideal staircase in Massachusetts, 
over which a succession of nurses, in attendance upon a 
chronic invalid whose wants necessitated a perpetual go- 
ing up and down, were compelled to travel many hun- 
dreds of miles. Their unanimous testimony was, ‘I 
never saw before such an easy flight of stairs.” Here are 
the exact measurements: They have seven and one-eighth 
inches of ‘‘ rise,” and ten and one-half inches of ‘ run,” 
without reckoning the ‘‘ nosing” —a projection on the 
front edge of the tread of an inch. There is a landing 
about three-fourths of the way up, and it is a matter of 
thankfulness that architects are discovering the possibili- 
ties of beauty in the landing. 

In planning the sleeping-rooms, if every one cannot have 
an open fireplace, transoms should be made over the 
doors, and windows hung so they can be let down from 
the top. A slavish adhesion to symmetry has caused the 
ruin of many a sleeping-room—people think too much of 
placing windows so as to produce external regularity, and 
not enough of what is going to conduce to the comfort of 
the.oecupants; there should always be a place for the bed 
planned so that the windows can be opened and cause no 
direct draught; this will be especially appreciated when 
the needs of achronic invalid are to be consulted. One 
chamber should be so simply furnished that it can be 
made antiseptic in a few minutes. The carpet should be a 
simple strip, not nailed down, the bedstead and wash- 
stand of iron; such a room, which its mistress calls ‘‘ my 
hospital chamber,” has seen a family of seven children 
safely through measles, mumps, scarlet fever, and diph- 
theria. Of course there must be an open fireplace or a 
grate-stove, and the door must be hung on the side that 
will enable it to be opened without expusing the patient. 

A roomy attic, where children can play on stormy days, 
would soon pay for itself in the saving of doctor's bills. 

Having disposed of the outlying provinces, let us come 
to the heart of the house—the kitchen. ‘‘ There is a fine 
large kitchen,” willoften be heard from the house-hunter, 
but every foot of room beyond what is needed is a distinct 
detriment. Most of the French hotel kitchens, where fas- 
cinating gastronomic marvels are produced, consist of a 
range and a table at the cook’s back, with just enough 
room for him to stand in, His pots and pans are hung on 
hooks on one side of the range, and the necessary dishes 
are ranged on wall-shelves at the other. He wastes vo 
steps. 

If ‘‘ piped” water is introduced from a town or city 


water-works the labor of housckeeping is immensely di- 
mivished, but as this happy condition is by no means uni- 
versal, the location of the well or the cistern becomes an 
important consideration. Thousands of steps may. be 
saved and hundreds of exposures avoided by thinking 
beforehand on these: a little longer piece of lead pipe will 
bring the cistern water into the kitchen, so that the pump 
can be placed close to the sink, and a short length of rub 
ber hose-pipe fitted to the spout will save the heavy lift- 
ing that keeps many women ill all their days. , 

Space and steps can be economized by placing the kitch- 
en windows so high in the wall that a hanging table can 
be placed under them, and put up out of the way when 
not in use. 

Some of the undesirable ‘‘largeness” of the kitchen 
could be utilized in a light closet, where all cooking uten- 
sils, from pots and pans to esthetic jelly-moulds, could be 
stored, and the kitchen sink, of iron, with legs of the 
same material, would give no means of hiding damp rags 
and brushes to breed mould and bacteria. The kitchen 
sink itself, and the sink in the butler’s pantry, should be 
arranged on the same plan, with a broad shelf for soiled 
dishes at the right, and a grooved drain. board-at the left, 
and a dresser immediately above for the reception of the 
cleaned dishes. Suppose you reverse the position of the 
table and the board. Washing dishes three times a day 
for 365 days of one year makes 1095 dish - washings. 
Think of the vital force wasted in putting these dishes 
across to the other side! Until a race of left-handed dish- 
washers shall have been evolved, the arrangement de- 
scribed is the only proper one. The doors leading from 
the butler’s pantry to the dining-room, and from the 
kitchen into the pantry, should be swing doors, hung so 
that a maid with a full tray of dishes can pass without 
touching them, while the undesirable smells and sounds of 
the kitchen are excluded. AJ] doors should be hung so as 
not to ‘‘interfere.” With a cellar properly made under 
the whole house, a laundry in the basement should be pro- 
vided, so as to remove the soiled garments from the neigh- 
borhood of cooking food. This does not necessarily involve 
set tubs, but it does need a simple laundry stove, and 
when once that is secured the basement can be warmed 
sufficiently for drying in the winter; for it is little less 
than murderous for a woman to carry clothes from a hot 
steaming laundry into a zero atmosphere. The martyrs 
of the clothes-yard sre uncounted. A house where all 
these details have been provided for will add to the 


days of its owner by the simple conservation of vital 


force. 





HOME INTERESTS. 


Amurerst.—I am sorry that, as we have made it a rule not to give ad- 
dresses in this column, I can only advise you generally about the 
places where you would be likely to sell the decorated dinner cards. 
In New York, as in any of our cities where there are similar inetitu- 
tions, the best place for a-woman to send her work is to the Woman's 
Exchange or the Decorative Art Society. At these depositories, by 
paying a emall annual due and a percentage of the receipts, a depos- 
itor may send any articles that are well done and likely to meet with 
public favor; and I should say that to one of these exchanges would 
be just the place to send the cards; one is eure to meet with good 
treatment, and to receive orders if the work proves at all popular. 
There are also regular shops where such cards are sold and such work 
is acceptable—usually large bookstores or noted jewelry establish- 
ments eel] such articles. The way to go to work would be to write to 
oneof these firms, sending samples of the dinner carde,and mentioning 
what seems a fair price to charge for them. The firm will answer, and 
if the cards are not acceptable will give the reasons why and sugges- 
tions which will be helpful. But it may be -hard to get the work 
taken by such shops, and I advise trying the exchanges firet, for they 
are organized for the express purpose of being a medium between 
women wishing to dispose of their work and customers. 


J. E. T.—Before I begin the answer to your questions, I want to tell 
you how much we appreciate your kind expressions of gratitude; and 
while we regret that we cannot answer you by mail, as it is against our 
roles, your evident determination to be patient in waiting for the an- 
wer you are so eager to receive makes us anxions too that you shall 
have a satisfactory and speedy reply. I have thought over carefully 
all you write about—your house and its present decorations and ar- 
rangemeut—and I have come to the following conclusions: The first- 
floor hall and the stairs and the upper hall should be carpeted alike, in 
some kind of carpet which goes well with the brown and gilt wall- 
paper. The color of the carpet should be a dull red, not « plain color, 
but something with a pattern in reds; and be sure to get a good quali- 
ty, for you know how little use a poor-quality carpet is on a hall and 
stairs. If you cannot afford a velvet get a Brussels, and have it put on 
the stairs with small brass rods. To vary the monotony, have one or 
two rugs in the lower hall over the carpet, and one or two in the np- 
per hall, if it is wide enough. Do not bay a regulation hat-rack, any- 
thing else is so mach prettier. A settle of antiqne or modern oak or 
muhogany, with a wood seat and high back, and a glass hung above 
with a frame to match, and hooks to pat the hats and coats on, or, if 
you cannot afford a settle, get one of those attractive long, narrow 
wood-boxes, and hang the mirror over it. 

The extension to the parlor must be tastefully treated. But why did 
you not give ine seme idea of the color of the parlor furnishings and 
decorations? I could have advised you so mach better. In any case, 
I do advise having all the windows in the extension hang with marlin 
sash-curtains, but no other drapery. Finish the curtains with a three- 
inch full ruffle down the front and across the bottom, and draw them 
back with a cotton cord and tassels half-way down the window. I 
think, in spite of your suggestion about darkening the parlor, that you 
should have some drapery in the extension between it and the parlor ; 
the curtains need not be heavy, and if they are hung on a brass rod, run 
through a hem at the top, and are drawn way back on the sides and 
fall straight, they need not excinde the light at all. The material may 
be an art sateen or a light velours, or even China silk. The color 
must harmonize with the parlor coloring, but it should be of the dark- 
est tone that goes with the rest. Light portiéres are not serviceable. 
Do not pnt cartains on the low book-shelves—happily the day of cur- 
taining bookcases is past, and our best companions are now in evi- 
dence always; the upper shelf of the bookcase might be finished with 
a pretty graceful railing, but that is all. The suggestions I give above 
about the curtains for the windows in the parlor extension will apply for 
sash-curtains all over the house. Yes; be eure to have these curtains all 
ahike—in the front of the honse anyway; and be eure also to get muslin 
which will wear and launder well; it is more expensive in the first 
place, but it pays; and I certainly advise plain white muslin finished 
with the ruffles of the same. Scrim is pretty, and net is fashionable; 
but in the long run the muslin is better than anything, and it will go 


with any kind of shade or curtain. Why not use for shades the regu- 
lar brown holland, with or without fringe? It is in better taste than 
anything alse, and not expensive. 


GOOD FORM. 


ARAneLLa.—It seems to me that everybody differs as to what is the 
proper thing as regards wedding answers and ackuowledgments; but 
I think the best-bred people agree that an invitation to a wedding re- 
ception or a wedding breakfast demands a response whether or not a 
response is requested, and it also demands a call on the bride and on 
her parents, or whoever gives the reception. This is plain. But itis an- 
other question when one receives only an invitation to a church cere- 
mony, or merely an announcement card with no at-home card enclosed, 
and one does not know the bride or groom well enough to call any- 
way. My own particular rule, which is as good as any I know, is to 
make 4 call on the bride—if she lives within calling distance—although 
I have received only announcement or ceremony cards, if I have even 
thee iy test acquaintance with either her or her husband, or if there 
is any good reason why I should call ; but if the cards are sent merely 
as a matter of courtesy because of business relations between my bus- 
band and the groom perhaps, or on account of a former intimacy of 
the families, and I do not know either member of the newly married 
couple, I do not feel that a call is necessury. Certainly it is not ina 
big city like New York. Yet you must judge more or less for yourself, 
and do what veems natural. It is usually the best, if you live in 
a small place and the bride comes there as a stranger, to call, whatever 
were the form of the cards you received. You make one mistake; no 
hostess should send an invitation to a woman, a stranger, until she has 
called on her, If you intend to invite a bride to any entertainment, 
however large and formal, call on her first, or at least send ber your 
cards before you send the invitation. 


Mrs. I. T. J.—A gentleman should wear evening dress whenever 
he attends any function which takes place in the evening, unless it is 
understood that he is not to wear it, as perhaps at an evening business 
meeting, a club gathering, or a family dinner ; it is, however, the only 
proper attire for a gentleman to wear at an evening reception, With 
a lady the care is different. If the reception is given ip a hall, or sume 
public place, it might be more correct for her to wear a high-necked 
light dress and a hat or bonnet than conventional evening attire, 
which would be a décolleté dress and no hat, and which is the ouly 
permissible dress to wear at a reception given in a private house, An 
invitation to an evening reception demands an afier call, When one 
is unable to attend the function one should send cares to reach the 
hostess ou the day of the reception, and make a call of courtesy within 
two weeks after it, 


CUISINE. 

Kartnanine.—The “ frothed peach ice” of which you write was prob- 
ably what is known as “ peach fruit surprise.” It is very easy to make, 
as yon will see from the following directions: Into one quart of 
chopped peaches stir a cup of water, a pound of sugar, and the un- 
beaten whites of 5 eggs. Turn all into the freezer and grind until 
firm. The dasher whips the mass inte a delicious frothy “ surprice.” 
You may use any fruit you choose in the place of peaches, 


Mrs. G. L.—To make a cheese souflé prepare first a white sauce hy 
cooking together a table-epoonfal of butter and 1 of flour, and when 
they are thoroughly blended adding a generous half-cup of milk. 
Stir until emooth and thick, when you may add 4 table -spoonfuls 
of grated cheese; salt and pepper to taste. Take from the fire, and 
beat into the mixture the well-whipped yolks of 2 egg, and, larily 
and gently,the stiffened whites of 3. Turn at once into a well- 
battered pudding-dish, and bake to a golden-brown in a hot oven 
The souflé will paff up to twice its original size, and must be eaten as 
soon as it is removed from the oven. This is a delicious luncheon dish. 

Rice souflé is made in the same manner, and may be eaten as a des- 
sert. Begin, as with the above receipt, by making a white sunce, 
which must be allowed to get cold before adding to it a secant half-cap 
of cold boiled rice, the yolks of 4 ergs, and, lastly, the well-whipped 
whites. If the oven is hot this souflé will take about ten minutes to 
bake, aud may be caten immediately with a hot jelly sauce, 
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AN EATING-HOUSE FOR 
FARE 
BY MARION HARLAND 


GOODLY 


J UST as it was two hundred years ago, do you say?” 
‘ It was old in 1725 A hand-hook of London 
published at that d ite catalogues it as‘ Ye Olde Cheshire 
Cheese Tavern, near ye Flete Prison, an Eating-House for 
goodly fare You see it now just as it wasthen. That 
is Dr. Samuel Johnson's corner over there Goldsmith 
Goldsmith's lodgings were just 


sat at his left hand 
across the street He wrote the Vicar of Wakefield in 


them. I'll show you his grave in the Temple Church 
yard when we go out.* That is, unless I can persuade you 
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to stay here to luncheon It will be something 
to remember, [ assure you 


The intonation is persuasive and a little anx 


ious. The speaker casts a deprecating smile at 
the trio of fashionably attired women he is es 
corting Phe one directly addressed gathers up 


her black satin skirt from the sawdusty floor. 
includes the appointments and inmates of the 
room in one sweeping, shuddering glance, and 
says, hastily 
Ohno!’ Thank you ever so much, but I real 
ly couldn't think of it 
Nobody, excepting ourselves, looks at the 
party that has the effect of taking up all the 
spare room in the place, and making the ceiling 
lower, the wainscoted walls more dingy, in a 
way peculiar 


to overdressed Americans. The 


cicerone is their countryman, but of a different 
stamp. There is intelligent regret in his back 
ward glance as he follows the disdainful bevy 
in their retreat. We get a glimpse of them 


through a window, when they emerge from the 
shabby doorway They are still gathering 
their skirts about them, and pick their way 
gingerly upon their boot-tips over the wet 
stones of Wine Court 

So far as we can see, the flutter and bustle 
produced by their hurried round of inspection 
is confined to ourselves, although every word 
uttered was audible from wall to wall. The 
ruffled stillness subsides with their departure, 
18 stagnant waters regain placidity after tie 
plashing of a stone. We exchange congratula 
tory smiles,and snuggle down contentedly in 
uur nook across the aisle from the Johnsonian 
corner. Then the eneompassing atmosphere 
begins to take effect. We grow dreamily remi 
niscent, patiently anticipative 

This expedition to the one coffee-house in 
London that has withstood the surge of ‘‘ mod 
ern improvements,” directed against building 
and management, for more than two hundred 
years, is the ‘‘ larkiest” thing we have done in 
our wanderings. Before coming it looked to 
us like a vit of bohemian adventure verging 
upon the poisonous sweetness of stolen waters 
the touch of iniquity which, the witty French 
woman said, was all that was needed to make 
her vanilla ice perfectly delicious. We foresaw 
a fair measure of novel excitement, with a cer 
tain background of discomfort As the spirit 
of the place and the time gains possession of us 
the ‘‘ lark’ becomes more than decorous. It is 
dignified, and a duty we owe to the manes of 
the greater than ourselves who resorted hither 
in the dim and reverend past 

The coffee-house, or chop-house, is smaller 
than we expected to find it. There is a bar on 
the other side of the hall with a sustained rep 
utation of its very own, and the supper-rooms 
above stairs could tell gay tales of dead and 
gone revelries if the dumb walls were phono 
graphic. This, the chief resort of customers 
that has gives lhe Cheshire Cheese” world 
wide renown, is not more than twenty feet long 
and perhaps fifteen feet in width. There are ten 
tables, each with seats for six upou hard benches 
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that are made fast to the floor. Breast-high partitions 
between the tables make compartments like the square 
family pews seen in old churches. Massive oaken beams 
embrowned by smoke and centuries cross the ceiling. One 
compartment is further secluded by a dingy curtain, hung 
from a rod set a foot or more above the top of the board 
partition, and is known as “ the cozy corner.” 

Dr. Johnson's nook has wall benches on two sides; a 
third side is made by the projecting chimney, the table 


filling the fourth that faces the room. Johnson's por- 
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trait hangs above his bench. A brass plate is let into the 
wall, testifying that this was ‘‘the favourite seat of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, Born September 18, 1709. Died December 
13, 1784.” Beneath a pompous eulogistic sentence we 
read one more pithy and interesting: 

‘*No, sir! there is nothing which has yet been contrived 
by man, by which so much happiness has been produced 
as by a good tavern.—Jvhnson.”’ 

The round spots of darker brown upon the wainscot 
were made, it is said, by the loll of Johnson's greasy wig 
and the restless rubbing of Goldsmith's head, as they hob- 
nobbed daily over roast, steak, and home-brewed ale. The 
sawdust on the floor is an indifferent substitute for the 
sand that formerly coated and protected it. Midway be- 
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tween door and chimney is an iron umbrella 
rack, the box bottom of which is filled with 
sawdust. It has especial fascination for us, 
somehow. Johnson's umbrella, that must have 
been big and baggy, and Goldsmith's, that, 
most likely, had a broken rib and a slit or two (if 
he owned one at all), leaned against that frame 
times without number. We easily conjure up 
the bearlike roll and ponderous tread of the 
great Jexicographer up the aisle, until he iungs 
himself upon the creaking bench, poor Oliver 
following with his dog-trot and his bright, wist 
ful eyes. We hope and believe that when he 
had not what Young America calls ‘the price 
of a dinner” in his pocket, he dined at Bruin’s 
expense. 

Charles IJ. consistently defied the proprieties, 
and amused his royal self by bringing Nell 
Gwyn here to sup one night after the play. 
Discarding as apocryphal the tale that Shake 
speare used to take his chop and cup of sack at 
one of these tables while his plays were “on” 
at the Blackfriars Theatre, we yet remind one 
another, whisperingly, that Robert Herrick wrote 
to Ben Jonson of — 


Those lyric feasts 
Made at The Sun 
Tus Cucass, the Triple Tuo— 


that ‘‘the marvellous boy,” Chatterton, loafed 
into the classic precincts to warm his famishing 
body and to bask his hungrier soul and beart in 
the blaze of the congregated wits. Alexander 
Pope, Alfred Tennyson, David Garrick, John 
Leech, Thomas Hood, Charles Dickens, Ed 
mund Burke, Thackeray, Voltaire, Christopher 
North, Charles Mathews, Douglas Jerrold, John 
Forster, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Sir Joshua Rey 
nolds—what care we how we violate synchro 
nisms in our breathless enumeration of a few 
of the shining host that have sat upon these 
hard benches, eaten from these clumsy tables, 
and made the smoke-dyed rafters ring with de 
bate and laughter? Epigrams were born in the 
old eating-house as buiterflies are evolved from 
cocoons by sunshine and summer airs. A cata 
logue of the noted bon mots here uttered for the 
first time would fill a fair-sized volume. 

We have abundant leisure for memory and for 
thought, for, mistaking the hour at which T/e 
Pudding, the event of the day, would be ser: ed, 
we have forty-five minutes upon our h«nds. 
The waiter who spreads our white cloth, and sets 
in array the willow-pattern plates, the czstor, 
salt-cellurs, cutlery, and pewter tankards, in- 
forms us in the husky sub-tone that befits hour 
and scene, that ‘‘ it will not be down until ‘arf 
parst one to the minnit.” 

* The kitchen is upstairs, then?” 

** As it halways’as been, sir. And it’as been 
done to a turn at ‘arf parst one o'clock to the 
minnit for a ’undred years and n ore.” 

As the minutes pass the room fills. No ques- 
tions are asked, no orders are given. Fora while 
the Lum of voices from the bar trickles into the 
silence. This is hushed presently, and the five 
or six men who have loitered there euler with 
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the careful step of church-comers, to take the few 
remaining vacant seats. Watches are furtively 
covsulted when the minutes have dwindled into 
seconds. Still there is no cxhilition of restless- 
ness. Verily, these English know how to wait for 
what they are sure of getting. In the hundred 
years and more they have learned that it is not to 
be hurried. 

Four waiters appear laden with immense piles 
of hot plates of generous amplitude, and deposit 
them upon a table near the door,’ Two respectable 
and ruddy Britons in the box adjoining ours take 
off the hats they have not thought it worth while 
to remove out of respect for their fellow-guests. 
Upon the heels of the plate-bearers march two men 
with four covered tureens of gravy. These flank 
the hot plates, leaving the upper end of the board 
clear, Then a man walks in quietly, and takes his 
stand before the vacant space. From his dress- 
coat, he might be a chief butler. From his hand- 
some face, clean-shaven but for a mustache, he 
might be an educated gentleman. His deportment 
is that of a high-priest, and the table is his altar. 
An attendant hands him a glittering knife and a 
fork 

Our fingers and toes tingle, eltric shivers play 
up and down our spines in the interval of perhaps 
thirty seconds that elapses before there looms up 
in the doorway a big waiter, bearing aloft upon a 
pair of muscular arms—the Pudding. 

He moves with judicious cireumspection. We 
recall, with a pang as swift and keen as a jumping 
toothache, that once—a generation or so ago—a 
hapless predecessor of the Hercules tripped upon 
the threshold in the supreme moment of the occa- 
sion, and let the pudding fall 

It is safe to-day, albeit the table actually groans 
as itis set down. The gleaming carver is raised 

not with a flourish, as it might be in the hands 
of a meaner artist—and sinks into the full bosom 
swelling above the rim of the mammoth basin. 
Slow clouds of incense rise and soon pervade the 
remotest corners. The phlegmatic Britons about 
us do not turn a hair. Yet their mouths must be 
watering behind their clinched teeth. Distribu- 
tion, like carving, is regulated by immutable rules 
Each expectant must take his turn. Every plate 
is heaped, yet the only accompaniment of the pud- 
ding is great potatoes, smoking hot, that crumble 
into meal at a touch 

If there can be two supreme moments in the 
gastronomic function at which we are assisting, 
the second is that in which we taste, for the first 
time, the dish the fame of which has followed the 
British drum-beat around the world 

It signifies next to nothing to say that the crust, 
three inches thick, is as light as « sponge and as 
tender «8 the heart of a just accepted lover. 
Phat beneath this crust 
embalmed in and inform 
ed by a brown gravy of 
ineffable and indescrib 
able spiciness and savori 
ness, and us rich and 
Alderney 
cream, are cubes of juicy 
beefsteak and minute 
morsels of marrow, larks, 
mushrooms, kindeys,and 
oysters, each, by some 
miracle of culinary gen 


smooth as 
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ius, retaining its distinctive flavor, yet entering into and facilitating the accomplishment of 
‘ harmonious whole. Having satisfied ourselves as to these particulars by critical analysis, 
ifter the ecstasy of fruition is somewhat dulled by indulgence, we are as far as ever from 
grasping the mystery of proportion and concoction. 

Custom, audited by common-sense, ordains that the Pudding be washed.down by ‘‘a pint 
of bitter.” Which, being interpreted, is the mildest and mellowest of *‘ brown October ale.” 
It has consorted with the savory wonder for so long that divorce would be an outrage 

‘Stewed Cheshire” is the one and only other course prescribed by tradition and appetite 
when the second, and mayhap the third, help of pudding has been declined, or, what is more 
likely, eaten, ‘* Stewed Cheshire” is a kind of glorified Welsh rabbit, served in the square 
shallow tins in which it is cooked, and garnished with sippets of delicately colored toast. 

On the way out we halt at the altar. The still steaming basin is three-quarters empty 
In case some abnormally capacious customer should accept a fourth portion, the high-priest 
still holds the knife, but lightly, resting, as it were, upon his arms. Rashly, being ignorant 
of his real rank, we accost him civilly, extol the pudding, and inquire further into the an- 
tecedents thereof. He is courteous, and, for a high-priest, communicative. 

The basin, or bowl, in which the pudding is cooked stands eighteen inches high, and 
is twenty inches in diameter at the brim. It bolds one hundred pounds of mixture, includ- 
ing the crust, and is boiled twenty hours. The receipt is a state secret, and the landlord keeps 
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the formula in his 
safe when not using 
it. The pudding is 
compounded in a 
locked room, then 
committed for boil- 
ing to a confidential 
cook. 

‘The Cheese,” as 
the ancient hostelry 
is familiarly termed 
by affectionate Aa 
intués, has been in 
lhe Moore family for 
several generations, 
descending, like a 
dukedom, from fa 
thertoson. This we 
had heard prior to 
our visit. Not until 
we were quitting the 
storied spot did we 
discover that the 
suave high function- 
ary with whom we 
had been talking 
was Mr. Charles 
Moore, the present 
proprietor. He is a 
church-warden and 
a Common-Council 
man, with prospects 
of the Lord Mayor 
alty, should he care 
to have the office, a 
man of fare intelli 
genee and culture 

The venerable eat 
ing-house has been a 
mine of wealth to his 
canny forebears and 
to himself. In no- 
thing have they 
proved themselves 
more canny than ia 
resisting what their 
revered Jolinson an 
athematized as ‘‘ the 
fury of innovation " 
that has transformed 
other chop-houses 
The Mitre, The Dog, 
The Tun, and The 
Cock, ‘‘ most ancient 
of taverns ” —into 
nineteenth - century 
restaurants, bereft of 
quaintness and tra 
dition by new meth- 
ods and new men, 
and has substituted 
cheap replicas for a 
ubique. 

Something of Brit 
ish stability, some 
thing of the poise 
which we admire in 
our English cousins, 
seems exemplified in 
the great pudding 
refusing to be hur 
ried, scornful of 
French frivolity and 
modern improve 
ments, as toothsome 
and as insular as it 
was when first com 
pounded in the far 
off past. Time itself 
is challenged in this 
ancient eating-house 





EMBROIDERY AND 


MOUSSELINE DE SOIR. 
For pattern see No. 1X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 











HOW A BUSINESS WOMAN 
SHOULD DRESS. 
THAT a business woman should wear 
is a question of deep interest to the 


\ 


| one or the other. 


many women who are now supporting them 
elves. Before it was universally the custom 
for women to take care of themselves, it was 
not necessary to think so much about what 
they should or should not wear when they 
went to work; but every thinking woman 
now realizes that it is a matter of great im 
portance to her how she shall dress, even 
more than when she did not have to work 
lo begin with, a woman who goes to busi 

ss every day soon finds that it is neces 
vary for her to have her gowns well made, 
for, as a rule, the wear upon them is much | 
harder than anything she has ever before 
known A gown that has to be worn every 
day, rain or shine, becomes shabby very 
quickly if it is not well made and if it is not 
kept in good order all the time. Money ap 
paren saved in buying cheap things, is 
in reality thrown away, for nothing that is 
cheap and poor will last 

Separate waists have been a boon, indeed, 
to business women. In winter, the silk shirt 
waists: in summer, the waists of wash mate 
t have helped a number of women to look 
nea ind trim who otherwise could never 
] ittained to it; but, on the other hand, 
th ire a great many women who cannot 
wear shirt-waists. and who are obliged to 
have a neat, trim, well-fitting waist. How 
ever, most women have found that this is 
possible to compass even in a silk by hav 
ing a fitted lining, or if they have a lining | 
made of silk or percaline made just like 
1 wal boned and without a wrinkle, they 
will then be able to wear the unlined, un- | 
boned ready-made shirt- waists, providing 
the waists are of a good shape 

Ihe first costume a business woman ought 
to buy is her street gown, and she will find 
it much the best plan to have it black ora 

y dark blu Too heavy a cloth is nota 
y | purchase; the light weight of storm 

e is the best thing, and it should be made 

1 silk rhere are a good many ready 

made sui to be found lined throughout 

h silk, which will not cost over twenty 
or twenty-five dollars; but it is not worth 
while to buy them unless they can be bought 

fit. Very rarely can they be altered to fit 
satisfactory When a ready-made suit can 
not be bought, the only thing to be done is 
to have one made by some tailor who thor 
oughly understands the figure. There are a 
great many tailors who will make gowns 
between seasons for ten or twenty dollars 
less than the regular price These gowns 
will be all as we finished and as well cut 
4s when they cost the full price in the 
very height of the season; and if care is 
taken of them, will last two years at least 
not two seasons, be it understood, but two 
years, .Such a gown as this will cost forty 
or fifty dollars to start with; but if made by 
some responsible tailor, and of well-sponged 
material, such as responsible tailors have, will 
do duty summer and winter without losing 
color or shrinking A well-fitted skirt and 
a well-cut coat, made on the simplest lines, 


will stay in fashion a surprising length of 
time. It is only the fancy styles that change 
often, and tailor have an acknow 
ledged fashion of their own, which does not 
change every spring and fall. Great atten 
tion should be paid to the lining of the suit 
It is not a good plan to put anything but a 
black lining in the skirt, as when that wears 
it can easily be renewed, whereas if a 
colored lining is-used, it is almost impossible 
to match the silk when it needs renovating 
The coat, on mtrary, may have the 
fancy lining if so desired, and of course will 
k smarter if it does With this sort of 
gown the business woman will feel and look 
vell dressed, if she keeps herself provided 
with separate waists enough Two silk 
winter are sufficient, if they are well 
while in summer half a dozen made 
of wash silk or wash materials will also do 
d these will often last from one season to 
another 
It is really what to wear out of business 
hours than in business hours that needs most 
to be considered. There is a great sense of 
inl obligation among women. Many peo 


suils 


out 


he «o 
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ple who have lived a life of ease and pros 
perity for many years are suddenly forced to 
support themselves, and are most anxious 
not to in any way lose the look of refinement 
which they have always possessed, and they 
ire more anxious than ever about the right 
sort of clothes to wear. Again, black is the 
hest thing to choose; and a black silk will be 
found the best of friends, It should be made 
with a handsome skirt and two waists—one 
for theatre and reception wear, and the other 
for evening wear. The trimming on the 
waists can be varied as the fashion changes, 
but the waists themselves will last for years 
und years, if a good quality of silk or satin is 
chosen. This style of gown should, however, 
never be bought ready made. It is better to 


have it made than to pay a large price in the 
shop for it. When there is money enough, 
a handsome cloth suit should bought— 
not a business suit, be it understood, but one 
that is suitable for church wear, and made 
on a more elaborate style. It need not be 
made by a very good tailor, but must be 
plain enough to wear downtown if need be, 
and yet possible to wear uptown, by having 
additional revers, or a fancy vest piece, or 
something of that sort, which may be added. 
lt will be found that such a suit is absolute- 


he 


| 
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ly necessary. In summer an India silk must 
be bought if possible. If a taffeta is bought, 
it will not require silk lining; if an India 
silk, it will; so this must be remembered in 
choosing the silk. The one thing above all 
desirable for a business woman to buy is a 
smart tea gown or matinée that she can put 
on in the evening when she comes home 
tired. It is a great mistake ever to wear the 
street dress in the house, and if astrcet gown 
is taken off as soon as one comes in, and is 
well brushed and hung out in the air for a 
time, it will last twice as long. Then the tea 
gown or matinée should be donned. This 
gown may be made from some old evening 
gown by the aid of a clever seamstress by 
the day. Of course there are very few days 
when a business woman can be at home to 
this; but there are a great many 
women who will come in and fit the dress in 
the evening and then finish it at home. A 
tea gown does not need to be so well fitted; 
it is rather in the trimming and general ef 
fect that it should be all right. Few busi 
ness women make enough to allow of the 
services of a maid. It would be found 
good investment to have some woman come 
in once or twice a month and renew the 
bindings, and take up the stitches that have 
dropped, and do the thousand and one small | 
details which, left neglected, soon ruin the 
appearance of the smart costume. There are 
plenty of women who will gladly do this for 
a dollar or a dollar and a half, and the money 
will be found well invested. 

Gloves made to order are no more expen- 
sive than those bought at the shops, and it is 
well to have five or six pairs made at a time; 
so as to be sure of always having a fresh 
pair ready. Boots and shoes must be com- 
fortable, but it is not necessary to have a 
great many. Two pairs—spring and fall— | 
will be all that is required, if they are care- 
fully chosen and well fitted; but they must 
be of the kind that can be easily kept in or 
der. While a women should have everything 
about her neat and trim, even to her ribbons 
and belts, it is well to avoid buying anything 
unless needed. More money is wasted in | 
trifles than in any large things about the toi 
lette, and it is best not to buy anything un- 
less required immediately 

To end up with, two things necessary to a 
business woman's comfort and her looking 
well dressed, are a bank account, and also an 
account at some leading shop. No honest 
woman or careful woman will overrun either 
On the contrary, she will 
find it the greatest help to economy and a 
great saving of time. Running about from | 
shop to shop to find a bargain is something a 
woman whose days are occupied cannot do. 
If she has an account at some reliable house, 
she will generally find what she wants there, 
and will not be led away in buying a thou- 
sand and one different things for which she 
has really no use. ANNIE T, ASHMORE. 
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FRESHENING PILLOWS 
JERHAPS few people understand that 

feather pillows should be occasional] 
freshened. In summer the pillows and bol. 
sters from the various beds in the house should 
every few weeks be laid in the hot sunshine. 
They must remain there for five or six hours, 
and be turned once during that time. This 
process of sunning dries and,as it were, 
‘ fluffs” every feather, making each stand 
by itself. Any one who has not tried this 
will be surprised, on using a pillow thus air- 
ed, to note its increased softness and elasti- 
city. The Germans recognize the benefit of 
this practice when they ‘‘ sun” the huge fea- | 
ther beds upon which they are accustomed 
to sleep 





Apvicre TO MorHers.—Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for deren. 
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INFANT HEALTH. 

INQUIRIES prompted the publication of “In- 
fant Health” in pamphlet form, by the N. Y. Con 
densed Milk Co., N. Y., and the appreciation of its 
value — to an elaborate edition. Sent on applica- 
tion.—| di 
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Important — 
Announcement! 


FEDER’s POMPADOUR SKIRT PROTECTOR 


having now been on the market two years, 
its supereminent merits have been estab- 
lished by the test of time; now, therefore, 
we guarantee the durability of the article 
as follows: 


WE WILL MAIL A NEW SKIRT 
LENGTH of Feder's Pom- | 
padour to any person who, 
having used it, does not find 
7 that it OUTWEARS THE SKIRT. 
Claims under 
this guarantee 
should be forwarded through 
the dealer from whom the 
goods were bought. Dealers 
throughout the country have 
been notified of this guarantee. 





The 
genuine goods have the name FEDER’S 
stamped on every yard, and are wound 
on spools bearing the above labels. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS 


Established stay. - Bleecker St., New York | 


INEARSILK 


The new lining. ony ees emg pe of a hea 
winter dress or light qvseing tone flee silk 











All imitations lack 


and wears better. F., tt. 0 sill —y stronger. the remarkable qual- 
Every piece of genuine Nearsilk has a tag “attached to ities of genuine 

ei i ‘ NEARSILK, 
Rogiatered The biack of these | and are apt to ruin 


ous NUBIAN dye. 





your gown. 

















That Trade Mark 


means something. 


It indicates comfort, health and 
finely fitting clothes—all the de- 
sirableness that can exist in an 
under-garment. It is found only 
on 










Ypsilanti 
Health 
Underwear 


Sold in all cities and larger 
towns. Booklet free. 


a Gini) 
‘4 The Only Dandruff Cure 


The Capto!l Hair Tonic is a new 
and invaluable discovery made by 
the well-known authority on dis- 
eases of the scalp, Dr. P. J. Eichhoff, 

Professor of Dermatology, Elberfeld, 

Germany. 

Captol completely eradicates scurf 
and dandruff in 10 to 14 days, and is 
a sure preventive of baidness. (See 
Deutsche Medicin, Wochenschrift, 1897, 
No. 41.) 

Experience has shown that all other 
specifics recommended for these pur- 
poses have proved failures. 

SOLE U. S. AGENTS, 
MULHENS & KROPFF, , . NEW YORK. 


HAY & TODD MFG.CO., 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 











MOHAIR BRAID SKIRT BINDING — 


“New Manhattan” 


5-yard piece, 16 cents. 


“The National” 


5-yard piece, 10 cents. 


Can be had in all colors and black, 
also on our patented reels of 36 yards. 








Genuine Farina 
Cologne 


is imitated so closely in bot- | 
tles and labels that even » | 
dealers are sometimes de- 
ceived. The genuine bears | 
the words, “gegenuber dem 
Julichs-Platz,” the address 
of the great Farina distil- 
lery, “gegenuber dem 
Julichs- Platz” (opposite 
the Julichs Place). | 

Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. ly 









MANUFACTURED BY 


(5 &I7 MERCER ST. 
NEW YORK. 


on the Selvedge of Black 
Dress Goods 
Guarantees Good \ Wear. 


ora ea a 38 SE Se THs 


The Eight Numbers of the Franklin 
Square Song Collection contain 


1600 


of the Choicest Old and New Songs 
and Hymns in the Wide World. 
Fifty Cents per Number in Raver; Sixty Cents in 


substantial Board bindin e Dollar in Cloth. 
The Eight Numbers also pound in two volumes at 
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PROF. I. OF. I. HUBERT’S 


ALVINA CREAM 


ig, the Come'c= 42... 
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tsa Cake. 
QUPERFLUOUS HAIR Permanently Removed. Write for valuable 
sealed information, Helen W. Marko, 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City. 





$3.00each. Address Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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His stories, never dull and never dangerous to the 
nerves, have the sort of agreeableness found in those 
rare people who never do or say anything in excess.— 
The Dial, Chicago. 


By 
Henry : 


= 
ySrSaS 


James 


® 3 ; 
" & . 2 
The society novels of Henry Jame 


ceived with favor. His 


s are always re i" 
seldom over 1. 


drawn, and they are uniformly placed where they are 4% 


Tm required fo give naturalness 
* —Albany Journal. 


characters are 


and piguancy to the story. i) 
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Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 
STOPS OF VARIOUS QUILLS. 


Author and Artist, $15 00. 


CRITICISM AND FICTION, 


American Essayists.’’) 


A Previous Engagement, 
The World of Chance. 


Illustrated. 


Duty. so cents.—Annie Kilburn. 
New Fortunes. _ Illustrated. 
Sleeping-Car. 75 cents. 


: 
| 
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Poems. 
namental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


With Portrait. 


PAPER - COVERED EDITIONS 


50 cents.—A Traveler from Altruria. 
60 cents.—The Quality of Mercy. 75 cents.—An Imperative 4#) 

75 cents.—April Hopes. 
$1 oo.—The Shadow of a Dream, 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


DAISY MILLER, and AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. Illus- 
trated from Drawings by Harry W. McVicxar. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 50. dition de luxe, limited to 250 copies, 
Full Vellum, $15 00. (/xz a Box.) 


DAISY MILLER. A Study. 
Classics.) 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. A Novel, Illustrated by Georce pu Maurier. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25; Paper, 50 cents. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE. 
(lu American Story Tellers.) 


THE WHEEL OF TIME. 


$I OO. 


16mo, Cloth, 30 cents. (/z Harper's School 


Three Stories. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 

Three Stories. 

(ln American Story Tellers.) 

THEATRICALS. First Series. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


THEATRICALS. Second Series. 


Reprobate.” 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Two Comedies: “ Tenants,” “ Disengaged.” 


Two 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
(x Morley's English Men of Letters.) 


PICTURE AND TEXT. With 


American Essayists.) 


ESSAYS IN LONDON AND ELSEWHERE. 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


TERMINATIONS. Stories: “ The Death of the Lion,’ “ The Coxon Fund,” 


“The Middle Years,” “The Altar of the Dead.” Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


Comedies: “The Album,” “ The 


(1804-1864.) 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
Portrait and Illustrations. 


$1 00. (/n 


Post 8vo, Cloth, 


UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION, POST OCTAVO, CLOTH 


NY 
THE STORY OF A PLAY. A Novel. AN IMPERATIVE DUTY. A Novel. ¥ 
$1 So. $1 oo. \ ’ eke 4 , 
. » . Ny He is one of the authors whom we delight to read, 
THE LAN DLORD AT LION’S HEAD. AN OPEN-EYED CONSPIRACY. An i and it is a great pleasure to take up a book without a 
A Novel. $1 75. Idyl of Saratoga. $1 oo. 5 suspicion or a desire to criticise, knowing that you will 
MY LITERARY PASSIONS. §1 50. THE QUALITY OF MERCY. A Novel. y dcgin all vight, go on all vight, and come out all right, 
THE DAY OF THEIR WEDDING. $1 So. eo ee 
A Story. Illustrated by T. pe Tuutsrrup,. A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES. 5 
$1 25. A Novel. Two Volumes. $2 oo. , 
A TRAVELER FROM ALTRURIA. A APRIL HOPES. A Novel. $1 50. i a a cal cal 
poate. St: ge THE SHADOW OF A DREAM. A jj 
THE COAST OF BOHEMIA. A Novel. Story. $1 00. “i 
Illustrated. $1 50. : : \, 
. MODERN ITALIAN POETS. Essays 
THE WORLD OF CHANCE. A Novel. and Versions. With Portraits. $2 oo. NY y 
$1 so. “ij 
hint THE MOUSE-TRAP, and Other Farces. i 
ANNIE KILBURN. A Novel. $1 50. Illustrated. $1 oo. i 
IMPRESSIONS AND EXPERIENCES. Essays. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 


‘ William 


Illustrated by Howarp Pye. 4to, Cloth, Or- + 
Limited Edition on Hand-made Paper, signed by * 
i 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. (In the Series “Harper’s i" ean 


i 
’ 
A PARTING AND A MEETING. A Siory. Illustrated. Square 32mo, Cloth, $1 00. ‘A 
CHRISTMAS EVERY DAY, and Other Stories. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. i) 
A BOY’S TOWN. Described for HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. Illustrated. Post 8vo, owe s&s 
Cloth, $1 25. 9 
IN HARPER'S “BLACK AND WHITE SERIFS” i" 
MY YEAR IN A LOG CABIN. Iilu-y A LITTLE SWISS SOJOURN. _Iilus- i) 
trated. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents. trated. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents. i" 
FARCES: A Likety Srorv—Tue Movuse-Trap—Five-o’CLock Tra—Eveninc Dress—THE 9 st a ws ot 
Unexpectep Gurests—A Lerrer or INTROpUCTION—THE ALBANY DEPOT—THE GARROTERS. i) 
Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents each. , 


Mr. Howells knows how to give life and actuality to 
his characters. He seems, indeed, to be presenting us 


with a series of portraits. —Speaker, London. 


50 cents.— 


75 cents.—A Hazard of i" 
50 cents.—The 4 
h 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London 
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HOME 


WARRINGTON WITHERUP. 


IAN MACLAREN 





Sk FOR THE PART 











ime wae I wi expe at the Lyceum 
tre tha f to offeet he effects apoen my 
. f ’ fu cordiality, I 
' [ elebri t 
we Hany-Cha can 
. » dixpirite er 
“0 partition of the 
we kh et ta word out of him 
t that he wast cling “ welly well,” and that 
' sufficien in Interview on for a prac- 
nexperienced lady journatiat like myself 
herefore re ned to Euglieh fleide ayvain for my 
nterview, and having heard that the Rev. Ian 
aret a¢ W ‘ 4 trané@lation into English 
Ne ah at «el kt n te Li erpool, fi 
wire ’ - yeet or my - of my it 
NH tantly by t i he 





lady, I felt confident that this would fetch him; and 
it apparently did, for two hours later I received this 
Inemmage : 


Witherup, London: 
Am not here. Have gone to Edinburgh. 

know when I shall return. 
(Signed) 


Do not 


MAcCLAREN 
To this | immediately replied: 


Maclaren, Liverpool: 
Allright. Will meet you at Edinburgh, as re quested. 
(Signed) iTMEKUP, 


The reader will observe that it takes a smart British 
author to escape from an American lady journalist 
once she has set ber heart on interviewing him, Bat 
I did not go to Edinburgh. Tam young, and have not 
celebrated my thirtieth birthday more than five times, 
but Lam not a gudgeon ; so I refused to be canght by 
the Edinburgh subterfuge, and stuck to my original 
proposition of going to Liverpoul on the eleven sixty- 
seven ; and,what is more,I wore my Highland costame, 
and all the way down stadied a Seotch glossary, until 
I knew the difference between such words as dour and 
hoots as well as if I had been born and bred at Loch 
Macy lasyie 

As I had expected, Dr. Maclaren was there, anxiously 
awaiting developments, and as I stepped ont of my 
carriage he jamped from behind a huge trunk by 
which he thonght he was concealed, and fled through 
the Northwestern Hotel out into the street, and thence 
off in the direction of the Alexandra Docks. I fol- 
lowed in hot pursuit, and, by the aid of a handy han- 
som, Was not long in overtaking the unwilling author 
It may be said by some that I was rather too per- 
und knowing that the good Doctor did not 
wish to be interviewed, should have relinquished my 
quest. It was just that quality in Dr. Maclaren’s make- 
up that made me persist. There are so few success- 
ful. authors whe may be said to possess the virtue 
of modesty in the presence of an interviewer that I de- 
termined to catch one who was indeed the only one of 
that rare clase I had ever met 

“ Dr. Maclaren ?” I cried, as I leapt out of the han 
som, and landed, fortunately, on my feet—a lady jour- 
nalist is a good deal of a feline in certain respects— 
directly in his path 

*The same,” he replied, pantingly 
Mies Witherup?” 

* The very same,” I retorted, coldly. 

‘I am perfectly delighted to see you,” he said, r 
moving his hat and mopping his brow, which the on- 
won ted exercise he was taking bad caused to drip 
profusely. ‘* Perfec sly charmed, Miss Witherup.” 

I eyed him narrowly. “ One wouldn't have thought 
so,” I said, with a suspicious emphasis, “from the 
way you were running away from me." 

* Running away, my dear Miss Witherup ?” he gasp 
ed, with an admirable affectation of innocence. “ Why, 
not at all,” 

*Then why, Dr. Maclaren,” I asked, “ were you run- 
ning toward the docks within ten seconds of the ar 
rival of my train? 
gentleman's credit be 
TY a moment 
he cried, in the manner of one cut to the 
mu oNjust suspicion ‘Why? Becanese, 
madam, when you got out of 
that railway carriage I did out 
vee you, and fearing that I had 
mistaken, your” mesdage, and 
that -instead of coming from 
London by rail you were com- 
ing from America by steamer, 
I hastened off down toward ihe 
docks in the hope of welcoming 
you. to England, and~ helping 
you through the custom-house 
You wrong me, madam, by 
thinking otherwise.” 

The gentleman's tact was so 
overwhelmingly fine that I for- 
guve him his fiction, which was 
net quite convincing, and Jouk 
him by the hand. 

“ Aud now,” sald 1, 
eee you at home on 
\ gloomy cloud settled over 

Doctor's fine features. 

Phat is my embarrass 


sistent, 


** And you are 


t said that he never 





*may I 


ment,” he said, with a deep 
sich. “I haven't any!’ 
What ?" I cried 
I have beeh evicted,” he 
Suid, sadly 
‘You? For non-payment of 
rent 7’ | axked, astonished. 
“Not. at all,” said the Doc- 
tor, fuking a fivé-pound note 
from his pocket and throwing 


itintethe street) * Ihave morte 
money than I know what to do 
with. For heresy... My house 


belongs to a man who does not 
like the doctrines of my books, 
and he put us out last Monday. 











AT HOME, 
vas to sy to me, but I started along juet 
na here is nothing in the world that so ap- 
ecle me as havin iw Of my plans go awry, and I cer- 
y do not int to have my equanimity disturbed 
for the sufficient reason that somehuly else is busy 
So Ll wived back to Liverpoul as fol'ows: 

“Very aor bat did not receive your telegram un- 
til tow late hange my plans. My tranks were nll 
packed und my Scotch lassie costame finished. Ex- 
pect me on the eleven sixty-reven, Will not stay more 
Lhan a week 

Signed Anne Wannineron Wrrnenrr.’ 
Dr. Maclarer ng a rieous man, and I being a 














True PURSUIT. 


That is why—" 


“] understand,” I said,press- , 


ing his hand sympathetically. 

am 80 sorry!» Bat‘ cheer 

up, Doctor,” lL added. “Ihave 

been sent here by an American newspaper that never 

does anything by balyes. I have been told to inter- 

view you at hor It must be done.. My paperspares 

no expense. Therefbre, 

home to be interviewed in, | am authorized to pro- 

vide you with one, Come, let us go and purchase a 
furnished house somewhere-” 
He looked at me, astonixhed 

* Well,” he gasped out at length, “ 

thing of American enterprise, but ‘this beats every- 

thing 





**Lsnppose we can get a furnished house for $10,0007” ' 


I suid 

*You can rent all Liverpool for that,” he said 
“Suppose, instead of going to that expense, we run 
over to the Golf Links? - I'm very mach at home 
there, though I don’t play mach of a game 

‘Its itmosphere ia very Se ottie said 

‘It is indeed,” he replied. * Indeed, it'* too Seotch 
for me. I can bold my own with the great bulk’ of 
Scotch dialect with ease, bat when it comes to golf 
terme I'm a doffer from Domfries. There are words 
like ‘foozle’ and *tee-off’ and ‘ schtaff" and ‘ baffy- 
iron’ and ‘Glentivet."| I've had ‘em explained to me 
many a time and oft, but they go ont of one ear just as 
fast as they goinat the other. That's one reason why 
I've never written a golf story. The game ought to 
appeal strotigly to me for two reasons —the self-re- 
straint it imposes upon one’s vocabalary of profane 
term=, and the large body of clerical persons who have 
found it adapted to their reqnirement«. But the idiom 
of it floors me; and after several ineffectoal efforts to 
master the mysteries of its glossary, I gave it up. I can 
drive like a professional, and my putting is a dream, 
but I can't converse intelligently about it, and as I 
have discovered that half the pleasure of the game 
liew in talking of it afterwards, I have given it up.” 

By thie time we had reached the railway station 
aguin, and a great light as of au inspiration [it up the 
Doctor's featares, 

‘Splendid ideal’ he cried. “Let us go into the 
waiting-room of the station, Miss Witherup.. You can 
uterview me there. I have just remembered that 
when I was lecturing in America the greater part of 
my time was passed waiting in railway stations for 
trains that varied in Inteness between -two and eight 
hours, and I‘got to feel quite at home in them. I 
doabt not that in a few moments I shall feel at home 
in this one—and then, you know, you need not bother 
about your train back to London, for it leaves from 
this very epot in twenty minutes.” 

He looked at me anxiously, but he need not have. 
When I discovered that he could not master the art of 
golfing sufficiently to be able to talk about it at least, 
he suddenly lost all interest to me. I have known so 
many persons who were actually only half baked who 
could talk intelligently about golf, whether they played 














when I find you’ without a 


I've seen some- | 


well or not—the tea-table golfers, we br. them at my 
home near Weehawken—that it seemed to be nothing 
short of sheer imbecility for a person to confess to an 
absolute inability to brag about “ driving like a pro- 
fessional ” and “ putting like a dream.” 

“ Very well, Doctor,” said I. “ ‘This will do me quite 
as well,~ I'm tired, and willing to go back, anyhow. 
Don't bother to wait for my departure.” 

“Oh, indeed !" he cried, his face suffusing with plea- 
sure. “I shall be delighted to stay. ,, Nothing would 
so charm me nes to see you my 

Leu ay yee it was well meant, but I “couldn” t compli- 
ment him on his “ putting.” 

“ Are you coming,.to America again ?” I asked. 

“I hope to some day,” he replied. “But not to 
read or to lecture. I am coming to see something of 

our country. I wish to write some recollections of 
it, and just now my recdllections are confused. 
know of course that New*York city is the heart of 


the orange district of Florida, and that Albany is the 
capital of Saratoga. I am aware that Ni te is 
at the janction of the Hudson and the ri, and 


that the Great Lakes are in the Adirondacks, and are 
well stocked with shad, trout, and terrapin, but of 
your people I know nothing, save that they gather in 
large audiences and pay large sume for the pleasure 
of secing how an author endures reading his own 
stuff. I know that you all dine publicly always, and 
that your men live at clubs while the Indies are off 
bicycling and voting, bat what becomes of the babies 
I don’t know, and I don't wieh to be told. I leave 
them to the consideration of my friend Caine. When 
I write my book Seooting through Schoharie, or Long 
Pulls on & Pullman, 1 wish it to be the result of per- 
sonal observation and not of hearsay. 

“ A very good idea,” said L. | “ And will this be pub- 
lished over your own name ?”’ 

*No, madam,” he replied. ‘‘That is where we 
British authors who write about America make a mis- 
take. We rain ourselves if we tell the truth. My book 
will ostensibly be the work of‘ Sandy Sevotmon.’” 

“Good name,” said L _“And a good rhyme as 





“To what?” he asked. 
“ Hoot mon!” said 1, with a certain dryness of man- 
ber 

Just then the train-bell rang, and the London Ex- 
press was ready. 

‘ Here, Doctor,” suid I, handing him the usual check 
as | rose to depart. “ Here is a draft on London for 
$5000. Our thanks to go with it for your courtesy.” 

He looked annoyed, 

“I told you I didn’t wish any money,” said he, with 
some asperity. - “1 have more American fifty-cent dol- 
lars now than I can get rid of. They annoy me.” 

And he tore the clieck pp. We then parted, and the 
train drew oat of the station. by a ree me in the 
carriage was a young woman who I thought might be 
intefested in knowing with whom T had been talking. 

“ Do you know who that was?” I asked. 

“Very well indeed,”, she replied 

“Jan Maclaren,” I said. 

“Nota bitof it?’ said she. “ That's one of our head 
detectives. We know him well in Liverpool. Dr. 
Maclaren employs him to stave off American inter- 
viewers.” 

I atared at the woman, aghast. 

‘L don’t believe it,” L'suid. “If he'd been a detec- 
tive, he wouldn't have torn up my check " 

“ Quite #0,” retorted the young woman, and there 
the couvereation stopped. 

I wonder if she was right? If I thonght she was, I'd 
devote’ the rest. of my life to seeing Ian Maclaren at 
home; but I can't > feeling that she was wrong. 
The man was so entirely courteous, after I finally cor- 
yered him, that I don’t spe how it could have been any 
ont else than the one I sought; for, however much 
one may object tu this po vular author's dialect, Kug- 
land-hae sent us vothing or.in the way of a courte- 
ous géritleman than hé. 

5} 

* Papa,” said Tommy Tredway, 
*Now, Tommy,” replied. Mr. 
swer ouly one more question to-day. 

what you 

** Ves, japa.” 

* Well, go on.” 

“Why dou't they bury the De: ~' Sea?” 


Se be careful 





OUT OF 


way, “ I shall an- 
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MAKING HIMSELF AT HOME, 


A PLEASANT END. 
I do not wish to die at all 
I rather like to live, 
For joys go running through my days 
Like water through a sieve 


But if so be I’ve got to die, 
I'd like to choose my death, 
There are #0 many different ways 
Of parting with one’s breath 


I have no wish to go and fight 
And meet a hero's end; 

Nor do I care to go and drown 
While rescuing a friend. 


I've no desire, e’en though I'm fond 
Of things we have to eat, 

To die the death that follows close 
On the dyspeptic’s feet. 


But if so be that I must go 
To join those in the skies, 
I sek that I may be devoured 
By loyely, Phyljia’ eyes. 
eonttilpeaion 


“ Why do you speak of book as hammock litera- 
ture, Bronson ?” asked be of the critic 

~ “auve it has so mach swing to it, of course,” re- 
plied the courteons critic. 








SIGHT. 


“Isn'r THIS AN IDEAL PLACE FOR OUR HONEY-MOON, DEAREST? So QUIET AND SE- 
CLUDED, AND NO PRYING EYES STARING AT US.” 








